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20-Yard Longer Drives GUARANTEED 
or this New Kind of Club costs You Nothing! 


drive—a long drive and a straight 

one. And you won’t change from 
your present driver, unless something new 
CAN help you get more distance and 
straighter shots. 


Y is WANT two things in your 


Here is a remarkable new club that actually 
GUARANTEES both !—you to be your own 
judge of the straightness, we guaranteeing an 
average increase of 20 YARDS in the drives 
you sock down the fairway! 


Read the Limbershaft Guarantee. Limber- 
shaft MUST add a good twenty yards to your 
average drive—not after weeks of practice, but 
AT ONCE—or the club costs you nothing! 


This is not merely an advertising claim. The 
scientific “photo-electric eye” tests described 
below show why this definite guarantee can 
be given. 


The ONLY Club with the 
“Wrist Snap’’ BUILT INTO IT! 


Don’t confuse Limbershafts with any other type 
of club! The New Parallel-Construction STEEL 
LIMBERSHAFT (patent applied for) is radically 
different. It gets down to fundamentals of de- 
sign AND material, automatically correcting three 
common causes of hooks, slices, lack of distance. 

Every golfer knows that the secret of long, 
straight drives lies in a smooth, rhythmic swing. 
And the greater the speed, the longer the drive. 
In the “Photo-Electric Eye” Tests a comparative 
dub swung as slowly as 59.0 miles per hour. 
This steps up to Gene Sarazen’s calculated speed 








“Photo-Electric Eye” Tests 
By a world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratory 
Show WHY Limbershafts 
an Give You Longer — 


Tests Show LEGEND 
orce ><> Standard shaft of Material X 


of Impact S22 S— Standard shalt of Material Z 
oa @—_ LIMBERSHAFT 








A Average Golfer 
—fair driver 
Average increased driv- 
ing force with Lémber- 
shaft over s 
clubs of Material X 
of Material Z. 


+11.7% 


(Average 80) Golf- 
er—long driver 
Average increased driv- 
ing force with Limber- 
shaft over standard 
clubs of Material X and 

of Material Z. 


+19.2% 


(Average 100) Golf- 
er—short driver 


{Average incrensed 
shaft over srapderd 
lubs of Material 

of Material Z 


+18.9% 





























Try it for 10 Days at Our Risk 


—on this Money-Back 


STEEL LIMBERSHAFT 


Trade Mark Registered 


PD GUARANTEE | 


Try the Limbershaft Driver in actual 
play for 10 days. Try it out on the 
course, or with a bucket of balls. We 
GUARANTEE it will increase the 
average distance of your drives by 20 
yards! If it does not—shoot it back to 
us within 10 days and we will imme- 
diately refund the purchase price in 
full. The club makes good—or we do! 











of 115.0 m.p.h. As shown by the dials below, 
actual tests prove that no matter what class you 
are in, a Limbershaft can give you the extra speed 
—from 12% to 19% more—that means propor- 
tionately greater distance. 

And the Limbershaft automatically produces 
the essential “wrist snap” that few golfers ever 
develop. All champions have it. Most average 
wrists, however, are too stiff to manage it properly. 
But with Limbershafts the vital wrist-action is 
BUILT IN! You get cleaner, smoother shots— 
greater distance! 


Makes a “‘Limber Swing’”’ Automatic 


Every consistently long-drive player has a lim- 
ber swing. Years of practice or highly developed 
“muscle memory” have overcome the stiffness of 
the ordinary shaft. But the average golfer—90 to 
100 and over—usually “freezes” the minute his 
fingers close around his club. Consciously or sub- 
consciously, he fights its rigidity, increasing his 
own shot-ruining tenseness. He presses for dis- 
tance—hoping to gain by greater strength the 
distance that comes only through a smoother 
swing! Limbershaft overcomes this pressing ten- 
sion. The club waggles freely. Not loosely, but 
limber enough to make the smooth swing natural 
and easy. 

You’ll feel the difference—you’ll see the differ- 
ence in RESULTS—at once! 

Unconditionally approved by the U. S. Golf 
Association, Limbershaft is converting poor and 
fair players into low handicap men. Introduced 








NEW ... but PROVED 


For several years Limbershafts were privately 
made for a small group of discriminating golfers, 
many of them crack players. They met with such 
enthusiasm that late last season they were intro- 

== duced to the public 
at... 
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ALEX MORRISON one of the e's 
eatest instructors, and author of “A New Way to 
er _ s: “Every a can outap eas- 

er with Limbershafts. THE SUCCESS OF ANY 
P 'S MAINLY UPON THE SPEED 

AT WHICH THE CLUBHEAD TRAVELS AS 
IT STRIKES THE BALL. To the neces- 
player must swing with complete 
t act which is credited ly to 


the clubhead with the required speed. I can guaran- 
tee that Limbershafts will help you get better 
results with less effort.” 


semi-publicly only late last season at leading 
Southern golf centers. Limbershaft is the first 
real sensation in clubs in years. 

Here is what just three of hundreds of en- 
thusiasts have written us (names on request): 


“Results really remarkable. All pros and good 
amateurs have snap in their wrist action at time 
of impact which greatly increeses yardage. Lim- 
bershaft will supply this factor to average or dub 
golfer and greatly improve quality of his shots.”’ 
—J. C. F., Dist. of Col. 

“It seems to straighten out my slice and add about 
25 yards to my drive. A friend at first try put 
them out straight as a string, made nine clean 
straight drives with it.’’——-W. S. 8S., Iowa. 
“‘Am 75 years old, but easily average 200 yards 
from the tee with my Limbershaft. With my old 
stiff club I never could get the ball straight, but 
fault seems almost automatically corrected with 
Limbershaft.’’—L. H. R., Calif. 


Isn’t it worth a no-risk trial to get this new 
smoothness, straightness, distance, into YOUR 
drives? Remember, we “take the chance.’”’ You 
are fully protected by our Money-back Guarantee 
if Limbershaft for any reason fails to make good. 


Mail Coupon Without Money 
Try the LIMBERSHAFT for 10 Days! 


Read our guarantee above—then mail coupon below with- 
out money. When the club is delivered to your home, pay 
expressman $8.50 plus small shipping charges. Then TRY 
Limbershaft for 10 days. Give it the ‘‘works’’. Make it 
prove that it will do everything for you that it is doing for 
hundreds of other players. We are honestly convinced it 
will. But if it does not, send it back and your money comes 
right back to you. We expect to handle all orders immediate- 
ly, but, because the nation-wide demand for Limbershafts 
is growing faster than even we ever anticipated, we saite's 
that you mail the counon at once. LIMBERSHAFT SALES 
eg a ga Dept. 35, 216 Washington St., Mt. 

ernon, N. Y. 


a oe NY EE Me) 
LIMBERSHAFT SALES CORP. === 
Dept. 35, 216 Washington St., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Send me IMPROVED STEEL Lim- [/r°3" ond 








BERSHAFT DRIVER at $8.50. youraddition- 
When expressman delivers club, I al orders in 
will deposit correct amount, plus Ts. 50 
small shipping charges. If driver each ° 
does not add 20 yards to my shots, woods, 37 
I am privileged to return it within My . > Pee 
10 days for refund in full. } 
TT OS SE 


Weight, length of driver................... 


Wour Gtab.......ccrcscdeccdece bosnedecvessencgoc cousésennedewes saeennine 


sashneeouenen gooses aay ~socncecposrasteverce sessgspecees aneennaaaEne 
Sclivery charges. SAME GUARANTEE applies of course” 
If not sure of length or weigh want tell us your height and 
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LETTERS 


cow’s STOMACHS 

In reading your issue of Apr. 22, I noticed (on page 
3) the follow statement: ‘Complex as a cow’s 
stomachs .. . y first reaction was that your 

f readers were lax and that this error had slipped 
y but on second hey I remembered that a cow 
has several stomachs. was interested enough to ask 
several people how many stomachs a cow . No 
one knew exactly. Answers varied from two to nine. 
So I ask you—how many stomachs has a cow? 
JoHN BROWNFIELD 
New York City 


Talking about the Farm Bill, od magazine sa 
it’s “complex as a cow’s stomachs.” I’ve lived by 
and near cows for upwards of 3 years and I 
don’t know as a cow’s got a stomach that’s any com- 
plexer than any other animal. Far as I’ve noticed, 
cow stomachs cow food like any other animal 
Loge = its ——_ it comes to the = a. the end. 
o don’t go ng cows any reason to eé on airs 
about their stomachs. 
L.N. Wirey 


Chatham, N. Y. 


Eprrortat Note: 

Cows, together with antelopes, deer, giraffes, goats, 
and sheep are known as true ruminants use these 
animals alone have complex stomachs of four cham- 
bers. As listed in Webster and Encycl ia Britan- 
nica, the first, and largest, division of these stomachs 
is the rumen or paunch. sec is the reticulum. 
The third is the omasum, psalterium or manyplies. 
The fourth is the abomasum or rennet bag. The her- 
baceous food is swallowed unchewed and passes into 
the rumen or the reticulum, whence it is regurgitated 
in. masses which are then thoroughly masticated_and 
mixed with saliva while the animal is at rest. It is 
then swallowed, mixed with saliva to a semi-fluid mass, 
and passes through the reticulum and omasum into the 
abomasum, where it is acted on by the gastric juice. 
Therefore, a cow’s stomachs are complex. 


FROM SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Your article on the 30-hour week bill was very fine 
and I thank you for same. 


Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


MRS. BUCK SAID MORE 


The resume in your issue of Apr. 22d of the con- 
troversy as to Pearl Buck’s ort is more nearly 
complete than some that I have seen. However, 
from it, as well as from others I have seen, was 
omitted mention of statements in her article in the 
ange Harper’s that, in my judgment, have caused 

er more trouble than any other single statement. Fol- 
lowing some mention of former belief in the virgin 
birth of Jesus Christ she went on to say: 

“Some of us do not know what He is, some of us 
care less. In the world of our life it does not. matter, 
perhaps, what He is. If we are asked we shall say, I 
admire Him, of course. He was, perhaps, the t 
man who ever lived. But that is all He is.” 

Frep L. RosEMonD 

Columbus, O. 


Ept1roriat Note: 


Pearl Buck last Monday handed the Presbyterian 
Church Board of Missions her resignation. Thus, she 
ended the criticism aimed at her by various church 
members for her outspoken opinions of the conduct 
of church workers in China. She declined to say 
whether she intended returning to China as she orig- 
aly planned to do at the expiration of her sabbati- 

year. 





Frances PERKINS 


LIKED 
For some time I have been buying News-WeEk on 
the newsstands and more and more have come to like 
it very much . . . because of the significance and 
brevity which characterize your oe of news. 
ames M,. 


Mosety 
Boston, Mass. 


GOOD PICTURES 
You lish good pictures. Suggest you try pasting 
up a picture story some day. Just use enough type 
to link up the series. Let the pictures talk most. 
Whole books have been written that way. 
ALBERT J. Russ 
Hammond, Ind. 


PRETTY GOOD 

Most folks out here seem to like your magazine, 
and I think it’s pretty good myself. But why use so 
much —_ giving reviews of theater shows in New 
York never get anywhere else? I don’t get to 
Broadway very often and there’s plenty more like me 
between here and Chicago. We’d like more of the 
real international news that doesn’t get into our local 
papers. . 


Seattle, Wash. 


CLARITY 


I think that your abundant use of the camera adds 
much to the clarity and interest of the news. Keep up 
the good work. 


Roserta J. Fretp 


Witiiam E. Cutter 
Sandy Hook, Conn. 
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Color sequence of News-Week covers: First 
Saturday of a month, green; second, red; 
third, yellow; fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 

SUNDAY: A diver attached to the U.S.S. 
Falcon is lowered to bottom of ocean off New 
Jersey coast, where he locates more wreckage 
of the dirigible Akron. After huge pieces of 
twisted metal framework were brought to the 
surface, the Naval court of inquiry heard Lt. 
Comdr. Ralph G. Pennoyer, the judge advo- 
cate, announce that the cause of the Akron 
disaster will ever remain in the “realm of 
conjecture.” (International). 

MONDAY: Charles G. Dawes, surrounded 
by Chicago school teachers storming his bank 
de back pay owed them by the city, 
shouts, “To hell with the trouble-makers.” 
—(See page 27). (International). 

TUESDAY: The baggage is lined up be- 
fore the start of the famous Hindenburg 

22 miles carry a pack of 25 
pounds, which troops of the regular German 
army demonstrate at Berlin. This is the 
first time the march has been ordered pub- 
licly since the World War—(See page 15). 
(European). 

WEDNESDAY: The cruiser Indianapolis 
undergoes minor repairs at Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, while President Roosevelt’s Naval aide 
asks if it could be docked at Baltimore so 
the President could get aboard at some future 
date. This caused speculation as to whether 
Mr. Roosevelt wishes to use the cruiser for 
a vacation or for a quick trip to the World 
Economie Conference at London. (Acme). 

THURSDAY: Recruits for Peruvian army 
for the undeclared war against Colombia 
march to training camp. It was while re- 


President Luis M. Sanchez Cerro of Peru was 
(See page 14). (Acme). 

FRIDAY: Edouard Herriot and President 
Roosevelt confer at the White House on the 
now famous sofa, which has taken the place 
of the log at Rapidan used by President 
Hoover and Ramsay MacDonald in previous 
discussions of world problems—(See page 8). 
(Acme). 

SATURDAY: The yacht Jill, skip by 
J. Seward Johnson of Rumson, N. J., which 
recently won the Prince of Wales cup races 
at Bermuda. (International). 

















































AT THE AMBASSADOR 
NEW YORK 


Convenient location, unexcelled 
cuisine and a continental atmos- 
phere combine to make “The 
Social Embassy of Two Conti- 
nents” interesting and pleasant 
for a night, a week-end or longer, 


Single Rooms from $5 Double from $7 
Suites from $10 


RESTAURANT PRICES READJUSTED 


Continental and Club Breakfasts 
Luncheon $1.50 Dinner De Luxe $2 


A 
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HOTEL 


AMBASSADOR 


Park Avenue at 5Ist Street, New York 
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REVOLUTION OF 1933: In Two Months of New Deal, 


The Nation Has Felt The “Birch-Rod” of Disciplined Democracy 


Sixty days of government by Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt have called the 
world to witness another revolution. 

The generation that has seen mon- 
archies smashed and republics beaten 
down to clear the ground for strange 
new towers of statecraft looks at last 
to the cradle of liberty for its most 
astounding spectacle. No sword has 
flashed; no blood has spilled; but a 
chuckling man in a business suit, 
whose bitterest enemy could not 
charge him with Napoleonic dreams, 
has wooed and won more power for 
himself than any American ever before 
possessed since the nation was born. 

He has the 
Federal purse 
strings in his fin- 
gers. The Amer- 
ican dollar awaits 
his will. Taxing 
powers, tariff 
powers, contract- 
breaking powers, 
are passing to- 
ward his hands, 
all in the name 
of the national 
emergency. 

A warning of 
what is now tak- 
ing place was 
carried to the 
voters last Nov. 1 
by a@ weary, 
white-faced man 
as he stood be- 
neath the lights 
of Madison 
Square Garden in 
New York. Fight- 
ing to hold the 
Presidency, Her- 
bert Hoover as- 
nents with these 
Words of measured weight: 

“This campaign is more than a con- 
test between two men. It is more 
than a contest between two parties. It 
8 a contest between two philosophies 
of government. 

“They (the Democrats) are propos- 
ing changes and so-called new deals 
Which would destroy the very founda- 

of the American system of life. 
To enter upon a series of deep changes, 
to embark upon this inchoate new 


deal which has been propounded in this 
campaign would be to undermine and 
destroy our American system. . . It 
would crack the timbers of the Con- 
stitution. 

“You cannot extend the mastery of 
government over the daily life of a 
people without somewhere making it 
master of people’s souls and thoughts. 
This election is not a mere shift from 
the ins to the outs. It means determin- 
ing the course our nation will take for 
over a century to come.” 

Americans did not heed Mr. Hoover’s 
warning. The evidence on which he 
based it seemed insufficient. They saw 





Fireworks on the Potomac 


no logic in the Republican argument 
that the New Deal was merely a phrase 
to conceal the fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
had no program at all, but that if this 
program were adopted the American 
system would be destroyed. So they 
sent the Democrat to the White House, 
chiefly to punish the party under 
which they had suffered the great de- 
pression. 

In two furious months their new 
leader has built a structure of such 


weight that many declare they hear 
the Constitution’s timbers cracking. 

An upset of the traditional govern- 
mental system of checks and balances 
is laid at Mr. Roosevelt’s door. The 
Farm Bill (see page 6) would give his 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is an ap- 
pointive and not an elective official, 
power to levy taxes. 

It gives the President the manage- 
ment of the American dollar and the 
power, say his critics, “to manipulate 
and even to destroy private property 
in the name of the common weal.” An 
order he gave, that hoarders go to jail 
or return to the banks the gold that is 
actually their 
own, is chal- 
lenged as a direct 
invasion of con- 
stitutional rights. 

“If I had $5,- 
000 in gold coin 
I'd tell the gov- 
ernment to go to 
hell!” thundered 
Senator Borah 
last week. 

William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, 
whose admira- 
tion for Mr. 
Roosevelt in- 
spired him to call 
for the national 
observance last 
Sunday of a 
“President’s 
Day,” has issued 
blast after blast 
at the Congress 
which has been 
successively sur- 
rendering its 
powers to the ex- 
ecutive. 

‘*‘Have the 
members of the Senate and the House,” 
asked his New York American, “been 
elected by the people of 48 States for 
no other purpose than to wrap up their 
constitutional powers, and their con- 
stitutional duties as well, and to de- 
posit them on the steps of the White 
House in a bundle? 

“The fundamental principle of Amer- 
ican constitutional jurisprudence is 
that the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial powers are vested in separate 
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Roosevelt Senior “Brain Trust:” Lewis Douglas, Director of Budget; Raymond Moley, Under Secretary of State; Rexford 
Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Mordecai Ezekiel, Agriculture Economist 


and independent organs of the govern- 
ment... James Madison, in The Fed- 
eralist, wrote: “The accumulation of 
all powers, legislative, executive and 
judicial, in the same hands, whether 
of one, a few, or many, whether heredi- 
tary, self-appointed, or elective, may 
justly be pronounced the very defini- 
tion of tyranny.’” 


The Birch-Rod: Applied “For 
Good of Common Discipline 


Franklin D. Roosevelt is no Musso- 
lini, beating his warrior’s breast—no 
Hitler, hoarsely promising “heads roll- 
ing in the sand.” He came to Wash- 
ington when the smash-up of the last 
lame-duck session resounded in the 
ears of a nation that was strangling in 
a bank panic. Speaker Garner, now 
Vice President, had openly declared 
Congress could not function to meet 
the emergency and the only thing to 
do was to turn the job over to the Pres- 
ident. Mr. Roosevelt asked for war- 
time powers to attack the crisis, and 
got them. 

“If I read the temper of our people 
correctly,” he said in his Inaugural, 
“we now realize as we have never real- 
ized before, our interdependence on 
each other; that we cannot merely 
take, but we must give as well; that if 
we are to go forward, we must move 
as a trained and loyal army willing to 
sacrifice for the good of a common dis- 
cipline, because without such discipline 
no progress can be made, no leadership 
become effective. 


Leadership 


“We are, I know, ready and willing 
to submit our lives and our property 
to.such discipline because it makes pos- 
sible a leadership which aims at the 
larger good.” 

He. had been in office only a few 
hours when he put dn embargo on gold 
shipments and told hoarders they would 
be arrested if they did not turn in their 
gold by May 1. The “birch-rod” with 
which he once threatened the electric 
power interests was out of the cup- 














WIDE WORLD 


board for all who stood in the way of 
the larger good. 

Pensioners and employees of the gov- 
ernment felt it next. A ten-year ac- 
cumulation of veterans’ laws was 
swept away and authority given to the 
President to build all over again. He 
did so on a much smaller scale. Four 
hundred thousand men who had been 
getting money or services from the 
government were told they would get 
no more, nearly 1,000,000 had their 
pension rates reduced, and 950,000 
Federal workers suffered a Federal 
pay cut. 


Workers 


The Federal workers are continuing 
to feel the rod as the President relieves 
many of them of their jobs in his re- 
organization of the government, for he 
has been empowered to strip govern- 
ment agencies, merge them with others, 
or wipe them out altogether. (Depart- 
ments headed by Cabinet officers are 
spared this last provision, though the 
effect of abolition could be achieved by 
skeletonizing personnel.) 

In the Farm Bill (see page 6) the 
birch-rod cracked at the consumers of 
the nation, through processors who 
make raw materials into food or cloth- 
ing. They will be taxed to pay the 
farmer a bounty and fined if they try 
to avoid it. 


Discipline 


Discipline fell on stock exchanges with 
the “truth in securities bill’ which is 
now under consideration in both houses. 
It would relegate the “dummy direc- 
tor” to limbo. If the bill passes, every 
director of a corporation which offers 
securities in interstate commerce will 
be liable for every statement made in 
advocating their sale. A banking bill 
soon to be offered switches at finan- 
ciers by requiring that commercial and 
investment banking be divorced. 

Along came the Muscle Shoals Bill, 
equipped with the birch-rod Mr. Roose- 
velt himself had spoken of as Governor 
of New York. He told the power in- 
terests then that if they were not 
amenable the State would go into the 
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power business to find out whether the 
rates they charge consumers are really 
fair. The Federal government pro- 
poses to do just that in the Tennessee 
Valley, where $400,000,000 of private 
power properties are now serving the 
territory on which Mr. Roosevelt has 
his eye. 

Mr. Roosevelt approached the rail- 
roads (see page 22). Investors, he says, 
must sacrifice interest and dividends 
on “watered” securities which are not 
based on the true earning power of 
the properties they represent. Wage- 
earners must lose their jobs on lines 
whose service to the public are not 
justified by their cost. 

Finally, all Americans would be dis- 
ciplined by the plan now being con- 
sidered to form another War Industries 
Board with power to set aside the anti- 
trust laws and assert a rule over out- 
put, hours, and markets throughout the 
nation. 




























«‘The Larger Good:”” Defined 


A Safe Economic Structure 


What is this “larger good,” for which 
the birch-rod is so vigorously wielded? 

“As I see it,”. Mr. Roosevelt said i 
his campaign last Fall, “the task of 
government in its relation to business 
is to assist in the development of a 
economic declaration of rights, an ec? 
nomic constitutional order. Happily, 
the times indicate that to create sud 
an order not only is the proper polity 
of the government, but it is the omly 
line of safety for our economic strut 
tures as well. 


Prosperity 


“We know now that these economile 
units cannot exist unless prosperity # 
uniform—that is, unless purchasilig 
power is well distributed throughout 
every group in the nation.” 3 

In the Roosevelt philosophy, the 
larger good in calling in gold was ® 
return it to the banks where it might 
function as a base for currency 
circulate through the arteries of bust 
ness. The larger good in cutting p® 
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‘sions and Federal expenses was to free 
taxpayers from supporting the unde- 
serving or those who had not carried 
their full share of the depression 
purden. The larger good in taxing 
rocessors was to raise the farmer’s 

g power to the level of other 

in the population. 

The President would discipline ex- 
changes for the good of the investor, 
railroads for the good of those they 
serve and of those whose savings are 
invested, through banks and insurance 
companies, in railroad securities. But 
in the Muscle Shoals Bill and the 
scheme for an industrial board, the ul- 
timate larger good becomes at last 
apparent. The House passed this bill 
last week. 

Here is a planned economy, a kind of 
American collectivism for which there 
is no parallel. He wants a corporation 
“clothed with the powers of govern- 
ment” to administer his Muscle Shoals 
plan, first to send power to the remote 
farm which private companies cannot 
afford to reach, second to direct the 
development of ten States in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 


Labor 


He would redistribute population; re- 
order industry; fix prices, wages, hours 
of labor, and production. 

“The Roosevelt administration,” says 
John Owens, editor of the staunchly” 


‘Democratic Baltimore Sun, “is nearing 


the edge of pronounced left-wing rad- 
icalism—so pronounced that it may 
involve less than economic and social 
revolution.” 

If it is radicalism, say the Presi- 
dent’s defenders, it is American radi- 
calism, Jeffersonian and Wilsonian rad- 
icalism and not the radicalism of Bol- 
shevist Russia. 

“We are facing the necessity of fit- 
ting a new social organization ... to 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
great body of citizens,” said Woodrow 
Wilson 21 years ago, “for we are con- 
scious that the new order of society has 
not been made to fit and provide the 
convenience or prosperity of the aver- 
age man,” 








This is the bridge back to Jefferson 
on which Franklin D. Roosevelt stands. 
His “average man,” declare apologists, 
is the small farmer, the suburban 
home-owner, rather than the Socialist 
proletarian. It is for him that the 
President would draw his ‘economic 
declaration of rights.” But when he 
plans to order the development of 
great areas like the Tennessee Valley, 
and when he invokes government aid 
to save the home now in danger of 
foreclosure, Mr. Roosevelt is seen going 
beyond Jefferson, the founder of his 
party. 


Policy 


Because he sought a new goal, the 
President chose new and younger hands 
to help him reach it. The oldest mem- 
ber of his “Brain Trust” is Under 
Secretary of State Raymond Moley, 
caustic member of the Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty, who has been at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ear since his days at Al- 
bany. 

When the task of collecting data for 
a national program was given to him 
a@ year ago, Mr. Moley drew on his col- 
leagues, Rexford Tugwell and Adolf 
Berle for assistance, with the result 
that they have followed the administra- 
tion to Washington. 

Another Roosevelt aide-de-camp is 
young Lewis Douglas, Director of the 
Budget, who skyrocketed to promi- 
nence in five short years as an Arizona 
Congressman. A recent recruit of the 
group is James Warburg, rapier-witted 
son of the late Paul Warburg, a Wall 
Street banker who predicted the deé- 
pression six months before it began. 


Swells 


Into Uneasy Chorus of “Noes” 


Distrust 


Opposition: 


The seeds of great debate are stir- 
ring at Washington. Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin, it is whispered, shiv- 
ers at the prospect of a planned econ- 
omy, of a gold dollar which the 
President may dilute at his discretion. 
Carter Glass of Virginia, most honored 
of Democratic Senators, took the floor 
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Post; James Warburg, Who May Get Treasury Post; Herbert Feis, State Economist 
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Mr. Hoover at Madison Square Garden 


last week (see page 6) to challenge the 
policies of the President “whom I love 
and admire.” 

Robert Bulkley of Ohio, another 
Democratic Senator, has been answer- 
ing “no” to many a vote on the Roose- 
velt proposals. A slow accumulation of 
distrust in the program, a sullen gath- 
ering of resentment at the birch-rod, is 
lurking in other quarters of conserva- 
tive Democracy. 


Republicans 


Across the aisle, old-line Republicans 
are drawing the lines of battle. Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania (see page 18) 
drove hard at the inflation bill. Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan assailed the 
“dictatorship.” 

Elsewhere in the country, Messrs, 
Mellon and Mills, former Secretaries 
of the Treasury, have raised denuncia- 
tory voices. The Chicago Tribune ful- 
minates. The New York Herald Trib- 
une has dropped the Presidential stand- 
ard and returned to Republicanism. 

And at the western edge of the con- 
tinent, Mr: Hoover watches, silently, 
the disciplining of a democracy. 
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The Roosevelt Junior “Brain Trust:” A. A. Berle Jr., R. F. C. Railroad Specialist; Charles Taussig, Who May Get Diplomatic 
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INFLATION: Farm Bill With «Reflation” Riders 


The Farm Aid-Inflation Bill, levia- 
than of the “Brain Trust,” received a 
rousing send-off from the Senate last 
week, preparatory to carrying the na- 
tion upon uncharted seas. 

Nothing ever launched by the Ameri- 
can government has been so revolution- 
ary in design, so full of untried new 
devices, so all-embracing and bewil- 
dering. Not since the declaration of war 
in 1917 has a measure aroused such 
heated controversy. Never in Ameri- 
can history has so much power for good 
or ill been delegated to an administra- 
tion in peace time, and many would in- 
clude war time, too. 


Opinions 


Defenders of the measure point to 
northwest Iowa, where troops are curb- 
ing riotous farmers, (see page 9), de- 
claring ominously, ‘“‘That’s what we are 
up against, revolution and bloodshed, 
if deflation pursues its course.” Op- 
ponents recall post-war Germany, post- 
Lincoln America, and other carcass- 
lined pathways of inflation, and cry 
forebodingly: ‘“That’s what we are up 
against if inflation pursues its course.” 

Between this Scylla and Charybdis, 
the President aims to steer the course 
of “reflation.”” No one surely knows 
that it can be done. Because of this 
uncertainty, a new era of speculation 
is in prospect. Its first hectic tremors 
have already boosted prices. 


Prices 


With higher prices as its chief pur- 
pose, the new measure has two divisions, 
farm aid and “controlled inflation.” To 
accomplish this purpose, unprecedented 
authority is granted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the farm aid provi- 
sions, and to the President under the 
inflation provisions. 

The authority is discretionary, not 
mandatory. 

The farm aid section is in five parts: 

1. Domestic Allotment. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines domes- 
tic use of wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, 
dairy products, tobacco, rice, and su- 
gar; allots each farmer his proportion- 
ate share; licenses processors (millers, 
packers, etc.); fixes amounts to be sold 
in the domestic market, at prices which 
will make the farmer’s purchasing pow- 
er equivalent to the 1909-1914 level, 
and collects a tax from processors to 
pay the costs. 

2. Land Lease. To reduce acreage, 
the government leases marginal (poor) 
farmland. 

3. Cotton Option. The Secretary 
takes over all cotton held by farm cred- 
it agencies, agrees to keep it off the 
market until next Spring, and gives op- 
tions to buy this cotton to farmers who 
reduce their acreage at least 30%. 

4. Cost Guarantee. The Secretary is 


Gets Senate Blessing, Goes to an Anxious Country 


authorized to guarantee to farmers 
their costs of production. 

5. Farm Mortgages. The Federal 
Land banks refinance farmers at 442% 
interest, and help scale down farm 
debts, through the sale or exchange of 
not more than $2,000,000,000 bonds with 
interest guaranteed by the government. 

When the Farm Bill came to Con- 
gress from the White House in mid- 
March, it contained only the allotment, 
leasing, and option features. In the 
Senate, the bill became bogged in ora- 
tory. In the House, it passed quickly, 
after elimination of civil service re- 
quirements opened the plan to the 
spoils system. 

On Apr. 13, the cost guarantee was 
added over Secretary Wallace’s pro- 
test. The mortgage section, passed by 
the House, as a separate measure, be- 
came an amendment to the main bill 
in the Senate two weeks ago. The aim 
was to speed passage. 

While the bill lay wallowing in the 
Senate, more than 50 amendments were 
fastened to its already bloated form, 
and many more were peppered at it 
but bounced off. The last to be added 
was the inflation measure, which now 
is the tail that wags the Farm Bill dog. 


Strategic 


This latest section places the Presi- 
dent in a strategic position both at 
home and abroad. It removes the na- 
tion’s currency and credit from inex- 
perienced hands in the congressional 
arena, and gives new freedom in in- 
ternational monetary matters, now the 
chief topic of the coming World Eco- 
nomic Conference in London on June 
12, (see page 7). 

The amendment, introduced by Sena- 
tor Elmer D. Thomas, tall and hand- 
some advocate of inflation, grants ex- 
traordinary power over the country’s 
monetary system. Under its provi- 
sions, the President may, at his discre- 
tion: 

1. Expand credit by ordering the 
Federal Reserve to buy up to $3,000,- 
000,000 of government bonds. 

2. Expand currency by ordering the 
Treasury to issue up to $3,000,000,000 
United States notes under the “green- 
back” law of 1862. 

3. Cut the gold content of the dollar 
by as much as 50%. 

4. Allow payment of war debts in 
silver up to $200,000,000, at 50 cents an 
ounce. 

5. Fix a ratio of silver to gold, and 
provide for the unlimited coinage of 
silver at that ratio. 

This last inflationary scepter was of- 
fered as an amendment by Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, leading silverite in 
Congress, and voted into the Thomas 
Bill, 41-26, last week. Another silver 
advocate, Senator Carl. Hayden, pro- 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Carter Glass Stood Against the Tide 


posed that the amount of silver to be 
accepted in war debt payments be in- 
creased from $100,000,000 to $200, 
000,000, and this amendment was also 
adopted last week, 53-32. 


Test 


The test on the measure came the 
day before its final adoption, when the 
Senate defeated, 53-35, an amendment 
by Senator David A. Reed, who headed 
the Republican opposition, to strike out 
the provision relating to the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. Senator Borah and 
others cried “unconstitutional,” but to 
no avail, and passage of the bill became 
only a matter of hours. 

This defeat for the bill’s opponents 
followed closely a ringing speech by 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 75, 
Democratic dean of finance who de- 
clined President Roosevelt’s offer to ap- 
point him Secretary of the Treasury. 
Against his doctor’s orders, Senator 
Glass finally took the floor to denounce 
the measure. Tears in his eyes, voice 
low and tense, he held the Senate 
deathly silent as he spoke from the 
corner of his mouth: 

“I wrote with my own hand that pro- 
vision of the national Democratic plat- 
form which declared for a sound cur- 
rency to be preserved at all hazards... 


Inspiration 


“I was unable, because of illness, to 
to make more than one speech during 
the entire Presidential campaign. - - 
I reproached the then President of the 
United States and Secretary of the 
Treasury for saying that this country 
was within two weeks of going «> 
gold standard .. . Franklin D. rs 
velt . . . said the speech was to 
an inspiration. . . é 

“I object to the first section of @ 
bill because .. . it creates the 
Reserve bank system into 4 
agency of the Treasury 
... The Federal Reserve system is n0W, 
with its gold reserve, prepared to & 
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sd to the extent of $1,000,000,000 
more than the proposed $3,000,000,000 
of greenbacks. . . 

“with nearly 40% of the entire gold 

ipply of the world, why are we go- 
ing off the gold standard? ... To me, 
the suggestion that we may devalue the 
gold dollar 50% means national re- 
pudiation. To me, it means dishonor. 
', Here today we are flying right in 
the face of human experience, reject- 
ing it ar 


Bonus 


‘As if enough had not been crammed 
into the bill, the bonus issue suddenly 
was injected by Senator Arthur Rob- 
inson of Indiana, who proposed an 

mi ent whereby the new “green- 

acks” would pay off veterans. Sena- 
tor Thomas was piqued: “I am won- 
dering if he considers that his effort 
to take my own bonus bill .. . was do- 
ing me a very kind act?” 

Veterans throughout the country 
prepared to stage another march on the 
Capital. Harold B. Foulkrod, one of 
the Bonus Expeditionary Force lead- 
ers, said he would give orders for the 
march to start. The day before. he was 
ejected from the Senate gallery for 
applauding, against time-honored rules. 
“I was excited and forgot myself,” he 
told doorkeepers. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader who, with Budget Direc- 
tor Douglas, explaining in New York 
last week the President’s intentions to 
put curbs on inflation, declared flatly 
that Mr. Roosevelt was “unqualifiedly 
against” the bonus provision. The pro- 
posed amendment was finally defeated, 
60-28. 

While former Secretary Mellon pre- 
dicted “disastrous consequences,” and 
former Secretary Mills forecast “a po- 
tential credit expansion of not less than 
$60,000,000,000,” the Thomas inflation 
amendment was voted into the Farm 
Bill 64-21. Then the huge farm meas- 
ure was passed, 64-20, and the levia- 
than was launched from the Senate in 
conference, on its way to the House 
and Presidential signature. 
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CONVERSATION: Smooth Way For World 


Agreement on Debts, Tariffs, and Disarmament 


In President Roosevelt’s oval study 
on the second floor of the White House 
stands a long dark leather couch, an 
old-fashioned four-seater. (See cover 
illustration). There foreign statesmen 
have sat, there others will sit with 
President Roosevelt to conduct the 
Washington economic conversations. 

Those who sat on the couch last 
week were Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald of Great Britain, ex-Premier 
Edouard Herriot of France, and Pre- 
mier Richard B. Bennett of Canada. 

Those who walked up gangplanks 
and set sail for the couch were Guido 
Jung, Finance Minister, representing 
Italy; Thomas LeBreton, Ambassador 
to France, representing Argentina, and 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, representing Germany. 


@® MACDONALD: After six days in 
the United States, Premier MacDonald 
left last week with a feeling of some- 
thing accomplished. 

A concrete result of his trip appeared 
when Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary, called the organizing com- 
mittee of the World Economic Confer- 
ence into session in London last Sat- 
urday. 

The committee fixed June 12 as the 
opening date for the Conference. It 
also heard, and submitted to the vari- 
ous governments, a proposal for a 
truce in tariff making sponsored by 
Norman H. Davis, America’s roving 
Ambassador. This was a second con- 
crete result of the Roosevelt-MacDon- 
ald meeting. 


Debts 


Only President Roosevelt and Pre- 
mier MacDonald know what they dis- 
cussed during the early part of last 
week, and they were stingy with infor- 
mation. However, in a joint statement 
the day before Mr. MacDonald sailed, 
they did admit having discussed Brit- 
ain’s war debt to the United States. 





ACME 


Rep. Patman, Senator Thomas and Rep. Connery Discouraged a Bonus March 





“Both have faced the realities and 
the obligations,” the statement said, 
“and both believe that as a result there 
is laid the basis of a clearer under- 
standing. . . It is the simple truth 
that thus far only preliminary explora- 
tions of many different routes have 
been commenced.” 


Budget 


That same day Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Chamberlain presented to 
Parliament his budget for Britain’s 
next fiscal year, (see page 14). It 
made no provision for war debt pay- 
ments to the United States. Neither, 
however, did last year’s budget, though 
Britain paid nevertheless. 

Next day Mr. MacDonald left the 
White House as informally as he had 
arrived. The President, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and their daughter-in-law, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, who was carrying her year- 
old baby, Sara Delano, walked to his 
car with him. Handshakes were ex- 
changed, the baby waved good-by, and 
the Premier rolled away. 

Before going, he had issued a joint 
statement with President Roosevelt, 
declaring that the British and Ameri- 
can governments were “looking with 
a like purpose and a close similarity 
of method at the main objectives of 
the (World Economic) Conference. . . 


Prices 


“The necessity for an increase in the 
general level of commodity prices was 
recognized. .. There should be a con- 
structive effort to moderate ... ex- 
cessive tariffs, quotas, exchange restric- 
tions, etc. 

“Central banks should by concerted 
action provide an adequate expansion 
of credit... Enterprise must be stimu- 
lated . . . and governments can con- 
tribute by the development of appro- 
priate programs of capital expendi- 
ture. 

‘“We must, when circumstances per- 
mit, reestablish an international mon- 
etary standard which will operate suc- 
cessfully without depressing prices. . 
In this connection the question of sil- 
ver ... was discussed and proposals 
were tentatively suggested for the im- 
provement of its status.” 

For Ishbel MacDonald the last two 
days were a whirl. She heard Secre- 
tary Frances Perkins speak for the 
30-Hour Week Bill before a Congres- 
sional committee (see page 10), met 
a number of labor leaders, attended a 
luncheon and tea in her honor and 
then, a day ahead of her father, took 
a train for New York. Mrs. Roosevelt 
went to the station to see her off. 

Next day Miss MacDonald motored 
to Connecticut to visit Miss Lillian D. 
Wald, eminent social worker, attended 
a reception arranged by the New York 
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Newspaper Women’s Club, had tea at 
the home of the British Consul Gen- 
eral, and went to the Pilgrims’ dinner 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, where Mr. 
MacDonald spoke on Anglo-American 
cooperation. Just before midnight they 
boarded the Berengaria for home. 

Mr. MacDonald declared that he had 
come to regard President Roosevelt as 
“an old and firm friend.” Their con- 
versations, he said, had been “fruitful 


to “make very great efforts” to main- 
tain peace, (see page 13). Presum- 
ably they would be designed to meet 
the French demand for additional se- 
curity. 


Statement 


M. Herriot referred to Mr. Davis’s 
move in a statement he issued before 
leaving Washington last Friday. Of 
two other statements which he issued 
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Next day, Saturday, he laid the ¢op. 
nerstone of La Maison Francaise gt 
Rockefeller Center. At noon, he depart. 
ed, as he had come, on the Ile g& 
France. 

Like Mr. MacDonald, M. Herriot ag. 
mired President Roosevelt. “I hay. 
never seen & man more charming,” he 
said. He considered the President “ep. 
dowed with splendid powers.” 
® BENNETT: The robust, Conseryg. 
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At The White House Front Door: Even-Handed Greetings to Ramsay MacDonald, Edouard Herriot and Richard Bennett by 
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President Roosevelt Accompanied by His Naval Aide, Capt. Walter Vernou 


in a way that I hardly imagined would 
be possible when I came.” 

@® HERRIOT: M. Herriot’s conversa- 
tions with President Roosevelt followed 
the pattern of Mr. MacDonald’s. As he 
had done before, the President stood 
on the portico to welcome M. Herriot 
to the White House. 

As before, the President and his 
guest first sat on the couch together 
and plunged into a long discussion. 
They talked in French. 

“We discussed debts, disarmament, 
economic problems—toutes les choses 
—everything!” M. Herriot declared. 
Mr. Roosevelt, he said, spoke French 
“very well indeed.” 

Between talks with the President, he 
walked through Washington’s home at 
Mount Vernon, laid a wreath on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, thumbed 
through folios in the Folger Shake- 
spearean Library, attended a garden 
party at the French Embassy, ate a 
luncheon given for him and for Pre- 
miers MacDonald and Bennett at the 
Sulgrave Club by Secretary Hull, dined 
formally and informally and saw a 
“Mickey Mouse” film at the White 
House, met prominent Congressmen 
and so on. 

“Oh, my legs, my legs,” he was heard 
to sigh. Thus was confirmed the 
observation of former Ambassador 
Charles Gates Dawes that diplomacy 
is “easy on the head, but hell on the 
feet.” : 

Disarmament. apparently occupied 
high place in the Herriot-Roosevelt 
conversations. In the midst of them 
Norman H. Davis declared at Geneva 
that, if Europe showed a wish to dis- 
arm, the United States was prepared 


jointly with President Roosevelt, one 
dealt with the French war debt to the 
United States and the other with their 
conversations in general. 

Their exchange of views on war 
debts, the former statement declared, 
“will undoubtedly help in determining 
the steps to be taken hereafter.” On 
the day this was issued the Senate 
authorized the administration to accept 
war debt payments in silver up to a 
total of $200,000,000 at a maximum 
rate of 50 cents an ounce. This would 
considerably lighten the debtors’ lot. 

The latter statement paralleled one 
of those issued by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. MacDonald. The President and 
the former Premier of France noted 
with satisfaction that their two gov- 
ernments looked at the world’s prob- 
lems with like purpose. They agreed 
on the objectives of raising world 
prices, reestablishing a normal mone- 
tary situation, and removing impedi- 
ments to trade. 

They declared that they had studied 
the coordination of the policies of cen- 
tral banks, the execution of govern- 
mental public works programs, and the 
effects of the depression on silver. 

Then the French statesmen set off 
for New York. As a parting gift, 
President Roosevelt handed his photo- 
graph to M. Herriot with this inscrip- 
tion: “A mon ami, Edouard Herriot— 
Vive l’Amitie Franco-Americaine.” 

In New York M. Herriot met Al 
Smith, squinted at the skyline from the 
top of the Empire State Building, and 
delivered a pleasant, harmless speech 
at a dinner given by the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He stayed over night 
at the Waldorf. 


tive Premier of Canada, who looks like 
John Bull minus the side chops, als 
got a portico welcome to the White 
House. When Mr. MacDonald moved 
out of the Lincoln Room, Mr. Bennett 
moved in. He, too, followed a busy 
circle of dinners and receptions. 


Simple 
The subjects he had to discuss with 
President Roosevelt, however, were 


relatively simple. They were the price 
of silver, of which Canada is a large 
producer, the international control of 
wheat production, and increased trade 
relations with the United States. 

The Roosevelt-Bennett conversations 
flowed along. so smoothly that, om 
day, the hours sped by unnoticed ani 
Mr. Bennett missed an appointment 
If they had wished, probably they could 
have come quickly to definite terms # 
problems peculiar to Canada and the 
United States. 

But they did not wish to do # 
Their joint statement, issued befor 
Premier Bennett left Washington fo 
Ottawa Saturday, declared simply tha! 
they had “agreed to begin a search ft 
means to increase the exchange @ 
commodities between our two cou 
tries.” 

Mr. Bennett was interested when th 
United States accepted a League # 
Nations invitation to attend a conf 
ence on wheat in Geneva on May lt 
The other large wheat-producers, Cal 
ada, Australia, and Argentina, will al# 
be represented. The purpose will ® 
to work out a method of con 
the wheat surplus, as the administt 
tion is enabled to do under the Fam 
Bill, passed by the Senate last Friday 
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FARM RIOTS: Martial Law in Turbulent Iowa 


Counties After Mobbing of Judge and Deputies 


From little Le Mars in Plymouth 
County, Iowa, last week came word of 
a sudden, blind lashing out on the part 
of hard-pressed farmers. To some ob- 
servers it indicated the beginning of a 
new and nation-wide agricultural re- 
yolt, if not revolution. 

Storming into the district court room 
where 54-year-old Judge Charles C. 
Bradley was presiding, a mob of 100 

en, jeering, talking loudly, smoking, 
1 their hats, stopped all judicial 






.. off your hats and stop smok- 
ing,” ordered the judge. 


Foree 


Seven or eight men, some of them 
wearing bandanna handkerchiefs as 
masks, ran up to the bench, slapped 
the judge about and finally dragged 
him through the court to a truck on the 
road outside. 

“Promise you won’t sign any more 
foreclosure actions,” yelled the judge’s 
captors. The old man shook his head. 
“Take him away, boys,” called one of 
the leaders and off went the truck 
through the usually peaceful streets of 
the tiny town with no one daring to 
interfere. The crowd which followed 
in trucks and automobiles blew horns 
and cheered as the judge was taken 
out of the truck a mile and one-half 
from Le Mars, blindfolded and slapped 
about again. 


Torture 


Someone produced a rope. It was 
looped over Judge Bradley’s head, an 
end was thrown over a tree-limb and 
he was swung off the ground. He was 
fast losing consciousness when he was 
finally lowered to earth. In spite of his 
tortures, he persisted in his refusal to 
give his word not to sign foreclosures. 
Then he was forced to his knees by the 
Toadside and ordered to pray for de- 
liverance for the farmers from their 
“miserable conditions.” 

The crowd was silent while he 
prayed, but again they swung up the 
elderly man, again let him down. And 
how they took the hub cap filled with 
Stease from the truck, rubbed grease 
and mud in the judge’s face and 
stripped him of his trousers. After 
Making him repeat a promise to serve 
justice faithfully without regard to 
Persons, the mob leaders rode off. A 
Passing car took the judge back to 

There, though he was cut and 
bleeding and the rope marks were on 
his neck, Judge Bradley refused to 
Comment on the assault. He said that 
he had not recognized any one in the 


_ Mob, though he has lived in Le Mars 


“= Many years. He presided over a 
Toutine court session the day after the 


attack was made upon him. 

Judge Bradley made no complaint to 
any Official. Plymouth County’s Sher- 
iff, Ralph Rippey said that he was out 
of town when the mob came in. At his 
request, Gov. Clyde Herring of Iowa, 
terming the Sheriff a “weak sister,” 
proclaimed martial law in all Plymouth 
County, sent in 200 militiamen with 
machine and riot guns and full field 
equipment. 


Conspiracy 


“The attack on Judge Bradley was 
a vicious and criminal conspiracy,” 
said the Governor, “threatening a com- 
plete breakdown of all law and order.” 
He promised to restore order through 
the County and at the same time urged 
the newspapers not to be too quick to 
announce that all members of the mob 
were farmers. The Governor said that 
it was possible that hoodlums from 
Sioux City were in the crowd and there 
was talk in Des Moines of “Red agi- 
tators,” though the rumors that the 
local farmers had outside help were 
scouted in Le Mars. 


Outbreaks 


While the troops were marching into 
the Le Mars armory under command of 
Col. Golden C. Hollar, State troopers 
were busied with an outbreak in Deni- 
son, Ia., sixty miles from Sioux City, 
where 800 farmers attacked special 
deputies attempting to carry on a fore- 
closure sale. Again at Primghar, Ia., 
a crowd, some of whom were thought 
to have been in the mob which attacked 
Judge Bradley, rioted, forcing deputies 
and a mortgage company lawyer to 
kiss an American flag. 
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Judge Bradley was to have heard 
suits for foreclosure brought by insur- 
ance companies, the Metropolitan Life, 
the John Hancock Life, the Equitable, 
the Mutual Benefit Life and the Frank- 
lin Life. The mortgage holders are 
questioning the constitutionality of the 
State’s emergency laws suspending 
foreclosures and extending the redemp- 
tion period on foreclosed property until 
Mar. 1, 1935. 


Revolt 


John A. Simpson, President of the 
National Farmer’s Union and repre- 
sentative of the National Farm Holiday 
Association, commenting on the Le 
Mars situation, said: “I am afraid it 
indicates that trouble is starting. It is 
too bad, but that is the information I 
have from close touch with conditions 
in the Middle West. I hope we will 
hurry and get legislative relief through 
Congress.” 

Writing for The New York Times, 
Arthur Krock, political correspondent 
who traveled through the disaffected 
farm areas last Fall said: 


Spontaneous 


'“The uprising in Plymouth County, 
viewed with recollection of the block- 
ade of city food supplies during the 
farm holidays must be taken as a spon- 
taneous, native demonstration of revolt 
against things as they are today. The 
attempted lynching of the judge took 
place in the very region where ob- 
servers of last Fall would have ex- 
pected it to happen.” 

Bayonets of patrolling militiamen 
flash in the sun in the streets of Le 
Mars, a score of suspected members of 
the mob are in jail, and the town goes 
on about its affairs. But out on the 
countryside there is a vast and swelling 
murmuring from men who see all they 
have worked for taken from them and 
their neighbors. 











KEYSTONE 


Farmers Force a Deputy Sheriff To Kiss the Flag at Primghar, lowa 
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LABOR: Miss Perkins Fights 
For Short Week Measure 


Almost every sort of economic phil- 
osophy was displayed at the hearings 
before the House Labor Committee on 
the 30-hour week bill at Washington, 
last week. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
in a blaze of klieg lights and sur- 
rounded by all the apparatus that radio 
men could get into the room, managed 
to preserve her wonted sanity suffi- 
ciently to give a patient and adroit ex- 
planation of the exact purpose of the 
bill. Miss Ishbel MacDonald and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, both interested 
partisans. of the workers, sat in the 
front row and showed their appreciation 
of the way in which Miss Perkins pre- 
sented her case. All of which gave fur- 
ther interest to persistent reports that 
the President favors shelving the bill. 

“You and I,” said Miss Perkins, 
straightening her now famous tricorne 
hat, “would, a few years ago, have 
thought it impossible to have wages 
fall so low as they have in the last few 
years. We must fix a bottom in the 
fall of wages. . . This bill is a compul- 
sory form of the voluntary ‘spread the 
work’ movement.” 


Purpose 

But that was not the way little black- 
haired, legal-minded Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, spokesman for the skilled 
and union-sheltered workers, looked at 








RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Eighth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Adopted Wheeler-King free silver 
amendment to Thomas inflation 
amendmennt. 

Defeated Reed amendment to elimi- 
nate dollar devaluation in Thomas 
amendment. 

Defeated bonus amendment to Thomas 
amendment. — 

Adopted Hayden amendment permit- 
ting United States to accept $200,- 
000,000 in silver for war debt pay- 
ments, 

Adopted Thomas inflation amend- 
ment. 

Passed Farm Relief Bill. 

Received report on Securities Regu- 
lation Bill from Banking Com- 
mittee. 

Passed Bulkley Bill to speed up pay- 
ments of depositors in closed banks. 

Money bills passed: $100,000,000 ap- 
propriation in Farm Relief Bill. 

Time in Debate: 29 hours, 15 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed Muscle Shoals Bill. 

Passed Home Mortgage Relicf Bill. 

Passed resolution allocating power 
from proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
to New York State Power Author- 
ity for $89,726,000. 

Adopted resolution to defray ex- 
penses of impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Lowell. 

Money bills passed: $10,000,000 
direct appropriation and provision 
for $50,000,000 bond issue in Muscle 
Shoals Bill. 

$300,000,000 for financing home mort- 
gage relief. 

Time in Debate: 21 hours, 45 minutes, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ending Apr. 27) 
Receipts: $20,927,008.23. 
Expenditures: $66,962,195.16. 
Balance in Treasury: $280,330,113.88. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,579,441,271.04. 


the administration’s measure. He said 
that Miss Perkins’s measures would 
“make serfs of America’s industrial 
workers. . . They would penalize the 
domestic producers for domestic and 
export trade while favoring products 
of foreign countries. . . They would 
abolish the rights to collective bargain- 
ing; they would be used to set aside 
connections existing between organized 
labor and the employers of labor.” 

Against this, Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
advocated the immediate adoption of 
Miss Perkins’s bill, because of the great 
protection it would render to labor. He 
outlined again his plan for the relief of 
unemployment centering around 
authority to set minimum wages. As 
he testified, newspaper correspondents 
made note of the fact that the head of 
one of the greatest electrical firms in 
this power age had a suit worn so 
glossy that it was almost a mirror for 
the flashing lights about him. 


PATRONAGE: Appointed to 


Puerto Rico, Canada, Sweden 


® Governor of Puerto Rico: Robert H. 
Gore, Florida publisher. Thirteen years 
ago, when young Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was campaigning for the Vice Presi- 
dency on the ticket headed by James 
M. Cox, Mr. Gore, then an Indiana 
publisher, wrote an editorial in his 
Terre Haute newspaper declaring that 
the ticket should be reversed to give 
Roosevelt first place. Last week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Mr. Gore 
Governor of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Gore was born in Kentucky, 
moved to Indiana and finally to 
Florida. As a young editor he sup- 
ported striking coal miners and backed 
the late Eugene Debs, a Socialist, for 
Congress. After the collapse of the 
land boom and the hurricanes in 
Florida, he entered the State with a 
pocketful of cash, became publisher of 
three papers in the Fort Lauderdale 
district, owner of real estate, and part 
owner of several banks. 

Since the day he first supported Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Gore has stuck to him. 
The Shouse-Raskob leadership, which 
was maneuvering for an uninstructed 
Florida delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention, was upset by Mr. 
Gore, who showed up at Chicago with 
a solid Roosevelt crowd. 

When James A. Farley moved his 
patronage camp to Miami last Feb- 
ruary, Robert Gore saw a good deal of 
him. Working toward the Democrat 
leadership of his State, the publisher 
sought the job of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, one of the most in- 
fluential political offices in the govern- 
ment. The post he finally got carries 
more honor, though less influence, but 
Mr. Gore seems pleased. 


@ Minister to Canada: Warren Delano 
Robbins of New York, chief of the 


> 


State Department’s protocol division 
and a first cousin of the -President. 
Born in Brooklyn and educated at Har. 
vard, he has been in the diplomatic 
service since 1909, a year after his 
graduation. He went to Portugal as 
private secretary to the American 
Minister, filled the same job in the 
Argentine and has served in various 
capacities at Paris, Berlin, Rome, Sal. 
vador, Chile, and Guatemala. 

His present job as chief of protocol 
requires mastery of diplomatic mumbo- 
jumbo and ceremony. He decides who 
sits where at state dinners and per. 
spires over the problem of han 
distinguished foreign guests. Recently 
he had his hands full making out 
schedules which would keep Messrs, 
MacDonald and Herriot from getting 
their heads together in Washington. 

His cousin Franklin dropped much of 
the protocol out the window, but Mr. 
Robbins did not seem to mind. The 
President was embarrassed about pro- 
moting a near relative, but both poli- 
ticians and State Department officials 
begged him to give the: protocol officer 
a better job. So Mr. Robbins goes to 
Canada at a time when a United 
States-Canadian tariff treaty seems in 
the offing (see page 8). 


® Ambassador to Brazil, Hugh S. Gib- 
son, of California, whose silk hat and 
spats have been familiar in European 
chancelleries almost  uninterruptedly 
for 24 years. Born in 1883, he was edu- 
cated in Paris, and became a career 
man in diplomacy in 1908. Apprentice- 
ship in Latin-America was followed by 
appointment to the staff of Ambassador 
Walter Hines Page at London in the 
tumultuous days of the war. He fought 
unsuccessfully to save the life of Edith 
Cavell, martyred English nurse. When 
Herbert Hoover directed Allied Food 
Relief, Hugh Gibson became his co- 
worker and friend. Since then he has 
been Minister to Poland and Switzer- 
land, leading American representative 
at disarmament conferences and all- 
round diplomatic utility man. He mar- 
ried a Belgian, Ynes Reyntiens, in 1922. 


® Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 
Guy T. Helvering, former Kansas Con- 
gressman, Spanish-American War vet- 
eran and Roosevelt pre-convention sup- 
porter. His job is a choice political 
plum.” 


®@ Comptroller of the Currency: J. F.T 

O’Connor of Los Angeles, law partner 
of Senator William G. McAdoo and 
manager of the Roosevelt California 
campaign. 


@ Minister to Sweden: Laurence A 
Steinhardt of New York, one of the 
small handful of men who gave final 
cial aid to Mr. Roosevelt’s pre-conven- 
tion campaign. A nephew of Samuel 
Untermyer, veteran New York attor 
ney, Mr. Steinhardt also contributed 
many helpful ideas. 

Born in 1892, he was educated at 














INTERNATIONAL 


New Transatlantic Liner, the S.S. Washington of United New Uniforms of Tourist Guides in Washington bring 
protests from Navy officers, who see similarity 





INTERNATIONAL is INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL 
Andrew Volstead, author of altered Richard Loeb now operates a corre- Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor-column- 
law, is snapped at St. Paul, Minn. spondence course from Joliet prison ist, appears in benefit play 


¢ INTERNATIONAL 7 UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 
World’s Largest Exhibition of Whales opens at the Ameri- Fishermen Prepare Chowder on the lobbying schooner 
can Museum of Natural History in New York Gertrude L. Thebaud for crew and White House 
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New York private schools and Colum- 
bia University, birthplace of the “Brain 
Trust.” He entered the ranks as a pri- 
vate in the war and afterward went to 
work for his uncle in the famous Jew- 
ish law firm of Guggenheimer, Unter- 
myer, and (the late Louis) Marshall. 


@ Director of. the Mint: Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, of Wyoming (see p. 18). 


WHITE HOUSE: The Presi- 
dent Pulls Old Gag on Press 


@ Vaudeville comedians felt a quicken- 
ing of the pulses last week when they 
learned that one of their dearest 
“gags” had been practiced at the White 
House. 

The President. had played the bold 
card of inviting Edouard Herriot (see 
page 8) to a press conference, at which 
he is accustomed to talk with consider- 
able freedom “off the record.” A cor- 
respondent wished to ask the French- 
man a question. M. Herriot’s English 
is not fluent, so the question was put 
first to Mr. Roosevelt, who had been 
acting as his own interpreter in the 
Herriot conversations. His guest poured 
forth a torrent of French. 

“He says ‘no’,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 


grinning. 


@ Three weeks ago 13-year-old Norbun 
Chandler of Athens, Ga., disappeared 
from home. His mother wrote to the 
President about it. Mr. Roosevelt 
turned the matter over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and last week the 
boy was found in an Atlanta breadline. 


® Three generations of Roosevelts took 

to the platform last week. In Mount 
Berry, Ga., Mrs. James Roosevelt, the 
President’s mother, spoke in the chapel 
of the Berry School, an institution for 
mountaineers. In Washington Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt addressed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Con- 
gressional Club, and her son James 
spoke over the radio on the visits of 
Messrs. MacDonald and Herriot. 

At Concord, Mass., two more sons, 
John and Franklin D. Jr., as members 
of the Groton School debating team, 
lost an argument with Middlesex on the 
question of Russian recognition. The 
Roosevelt boys had to uphold the neg- 
ative. 


@ Representative Hamilton Fish Jr., 
who used to go to lots of dinners at 
the White House when it was occu- 
pied by a Republican, rose in his wrath 
last week and denounced the President 
for inviting only one Republican, Sen- 
ate Leader McNary, to the dinner in 
honor of Prime Minister MacDonald 
two weeks ago. * 

“By no stretch of the imagination,” 
said Mr. Fish, stretching himself up 
to his full height, “can it be stated that 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald is 
a guest of the Democratic party.” 


® Twenty-seven “skippers and men of 
America’s oldest industry” from the 
fishing fleet of Gloucester, Mass., gave 
the President a silver fish knife and 
fork last week. Then, in Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s wake, they tramped through the 
White House on a sight-seeing tour, 
sat in the Red Room to enjoy a feast 
of lemonade and cake and departed, 
chorusing praise. “If all wimmin 
were like her, what a world ’twould 
be!” romanced one mariner. Another 
nearly walked off with the British 
Prime Minister’s hat. 


WOMEN VOTERS: Approve 
Revision of World War Debts 


The General Council of the League 
of Women Voters, political voice of 
thousands of American women, met in 
Washington last week. They were 
there to look over the crop of new and 
proposed legislation; to pick through 
the various integrals of national struc- 
ture for the good to support and the 
bad to condemn. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt met them 
and swapped pleasantries, and Prof. 
Raymond Moley told them that the 
administration had aimed no particular 
vote-getting pyrotechnics at women 














ACME 


Miss Belle Sherwin Presided 


since it felt their interests were the 
same as those of the men. This pleased 
them. 


Approve 


With these things over, Miss Belle 
Sherwin of Cleveland got the group 
which she heads down to work. They 
decided to support: revision of war 
debts, international agreements to con- 
trol the making and the shipping of 
arms to aggressor nations, and ade- 
quate appropriations for the Office of 
Education, Department of Interior. 

Their rejection of a proposal that 
the government aid public schools sur- 
prised many. But 30 out of 54 of the 
council felt that many communities 
would be apt to shirk this duty once 
the emergency was passed and no more 
Federal funds are forthcoming to be 
used for local aid. 





NEWS IN BRIEF: Brakemen 
May Be Bellmen In Georgia 


@ BILL: Introduced in the Georgia 
Legislature last week, a bill which 
would require of railroads that: 

Brakemen with bells precede trains 
over grade crossings: . 

Life-preservers and life-boats be car. 
ried on trains crossing rivers more than 
25 feet wide. 


@ POLICE: While ten patrolmen, mem- 
bers of the New York City Police Glee 
Club, were singing “Smile, Darn you, 
Smile” to an enrapt audience at the 
Hotel Astor last week, persons un- 
known smilingly walked off with their 
hats and overcoats. Later a bus boy 
aiding in the search for the lost prop- 
erty added insult to injury by suggest- 
ing that “we better call the police.” 


@ REPEAL: Early fears that the open- 

ing of saloons in Rhode Island might 
hamper the cause of repeal were 
thrown to the winds last Monday when 
three out of every four voters recorded 
themselves as against the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Thus, small and consis- 
tently wet Rhode Island, became the 
third state to vote on the repealer and 
the third to vote against it. Others: 
Michigan and Wisconsin, which have 
officially ratified repeal. 


@® DEBT: After he read that Abraham 
Lincoln’s estate still owed $5.45 to the 
Probate Court in Springfield, Ill, Hu- 
bert L. Williams paid the debt. Mr. 
Williams explained: ‘My kin were all 
Rebs ... but just to show there’s no 
hard feelings, I figured I’d better do 
what you Yanks never got around to 
doing.” 


® DENTISTS: Meeting in convention 
at Atlantic City last week, members 
of the New Jersey State Derital Society 
viewed with mixed emotions a new de- 
vice which permits patients to stop @ 
dentist’s drill. “It enables the dentist 
to render services pleasantly. ...” ex- 
plained J. C. Sorstbauer. 


@® TRAILER: “How many miles to 
Babylon (L. I.) ?” asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller Durs of the Bronx last week. 
Told that, like the people in the nursery 
rhyme, they could get there by candle- 
light, they trustingly hitched their 
trailer cottage to a truck and started 
out through New York Ciy. When they 
reached East 58th Street, the truck 
driver, possibly discouraged by a sum- 
mons, abruptly left them. 

For three days Mr. and Mrs. Durs 
continued housekeeping there, dis- 
turbed only by the prolonged absence of 
their chauffeur and the visits of irate 
officials who wished to take them to the 
city dump. On the fourth day the truck 
driver returned and, to the cheers of 
Fifty-Eighth Street’s permanent resi- 
dents, the Durs resumed their trek to 
the Summer resort. 
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LEAGUE: Norman H. Davis Carries ““The New Deal”’ 


to Geneva and the Disarmament Conference Perks Up 


The New Deal went abroad last week, 
carried by a blue-eyed, quick-minded 
Tennessean. He is the President’s Am- 
passador-at-large, Norman H. Davis. 
One effect was the coming to life of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 
Other events followed swiftly. They 
were demands from Fascist Germany 
that may, unless the Hitler dictatorship 
changes its tune, bring down the Con- 
ference in failure. 


Awaited 


Mr. Davis had long been awaited at 
Geneva. Last week’s reopening of the 
Conference had been timed to his ar- 
rival. As he stood up to speak, curios- 
ity increased. What would be the 
Roosevelt, as distinguished from the 
Hoover, contributions to the drama of 
disarmament ? 

They were soon made clear. Essen- 
tially they lay in three small words, as 
acute delegates knew the moment they 
were uttered. One was the infinitive 
in a sentence from the Tennessean’s first 
speech: “It is, I may say now, both 
the policy and the practice of the 





whee: 





ACME 


Count Nadolny Spoke for Hitler 


United States to confer where questions 
affecting peace are concerned.” An- 
other, more important, dwelt in the last 
word of a statement Mr. Davis read to 
the delegates slowly, impressively from 
& 500-word paper: “We are in agree- 
ment that . .. non-member States 
Should be coordinated not only in de- 
termining measures of disarmament, 
but in their effective supervision.” 
Checks 


“To confer” and “supervision.” 

Both are vital changes in the Ameri- 
can attitude toward checks on war. A 
conference of nations in time to prevent 
& Surprise attack by any State has long 
been a part of the “security” demands 





of the French. It is a part, too, of the 
British peace draft. But never before 
has the United States gone so far in co- 
operation with the League powers. 

As to the supervision of disarma- 
ment, the word has not been used pub- 
licly by an American representative 
since Apr. 13, 1927. At that time Hugh 
Gibson warned the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission: “My govern- 
ment is opposed to any measure of in- 
ternational supervision.” President 
Coolidge’s delegate added that the 
whole principle is “unsound and un- 
workable.” He held “the most effec- 
tive sort of treaty is one which leaves 
enforcement to good faith.” 


Barrier 


The American barrier has remained 
in spite of French protests, those of all 
the small neutral States, and every 
World War veterans’ organization in 
the world save the American and the 


Italian. Since then Hitler has loomed — 


in Europe, and Manchukuo in Asia. 
Presidents Coolidge and Hoover relied 
on the good faith of nations. Franklin 
Roosevelt is willing to supervise dis- 
armament. 

At the Disarmament Conference, 
however, Mr. Davis made haste slowly. 
Having indicated what the United 
States would concede to security, when 
the time comes, the American sug- 
gested that delegates proceed to other 
parts of the peace draft. How far, in 
the interests of world security, would 
the nations dismantle their arsenals? 
How far reduce their armed forces? 
These questions were taken up the next 
day. 


Germany 


Straightway German resistance ap- 
peared. Count Rudolf Nadolny de- 
scribed the Fatherland as “an “infinite- 
ly patient nation,” asking only “jus- 
tice and equality for all.” Hearers 
knew that he referred to the French 
military system, defensively erected 
against France’s late enemy since the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The German delegate attacked the 
provisions of the British peace draft 
which allot to Germany an army of 
only 200,000 while France gets 400,000, 
if 200,000 easily moved French colonial 
troops be counted. And Poland, Ger- 
many’s restive eastern neighbor, is al- 
lowed an army of 200,000, the German 
pointed out. 

Count Nadolny discounted another 
provision in Ramsay MacDonald’s peace 
draft. He begged that a short-term 
service for all armies on the continent 
of Europe be not discussed now, add- 
ing that, after all, well-trained troops 
are a nation’s only real protection. 

















INTERNATIONAL 


Norman Davis, Ambassador-at-Large 


Germany might wait for five years, he 
said, to build an army equal to her 
neighbors. But her quota meanwhile 
must be larger than any that had been 
named. After that, full equality must 
be granted in advance. 


Sabotage 


It looked like sabotage of the Con- 
ference, since all knew that French 
consent was impossible. Delegates felt 
the strong pulse of Hitlerian Germany 
that, under one subterfuge or another, 
was rearming already. That same af- 
ternoon the American arose to reply. 

“We will join all delegations in op- 
posing any amendments which will 
weaken the British plan and endanger 
the conference.” Mr. Davis named, as 
his preference, ten years instead of five 
as a period for Germany to wait for 
the end of her disabilities under the 
Versailles Treaty. 

The following day Mr. Davis passed 
through Paris. He was on his way to 
London for a meeting of the prepara- 
tory commission of the World Economic 
Conference. As he left “a source close 
to the French Government,” according 
to a United Press dispatch, suggested 
American collaboration very active in- 
deed with European powers to force 
disarmament. Dispatches identified it 
as one result of former Premier Ed- 
ouard Herriot’s meeting with President 
Roosevelt. 


“Aggressor” 


A preliminary conference is sug- 
gested to define an “aggressor” nation. 
This accomplished, President Roosevelt 
would have a basis on which to ask 
Congress for an amendment with 
“teeth” to the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact. “Teeth” would consist in the 
power to limit commercial intercourse 
with an aggressor and, probably, the 
power to declare an arms embargo. 

French officials pointed out, as many 
others have done, that without dis- 
armament the success of the World 
Economic Conference is a vain hope. 
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BRITAIN: New Budget Will 
Keep British Belts Tigtitened 


Before 600-odd Britons last week, a 
tall, bony man from Birmingham 
stroked his chin and recited figures 
that mean sickness or health to British 
pocketbooks during the coming year. 
It was Budget Day, time for the yearly 
reckoning. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer addressed the House of Com- 
mons. 

Through the minds of his hearers, 
the lean post-war years passed in re- 
view as Neville Chamberlain’s shy 
monotone droned on. Britain’s Parlia- 
ment leaned forward—Conservatives, 
Labor men, Liberals, all unwilling to 
show anxiety, all showing it clearly. 


Anxious 


Must the belt around the British 
stomach be tightened again this year? 
Or can it, even minutely, be let out? 

Like so much else in England, the 
news was a compromise, based on a 
long view, made palatable with optim- 
ism. First bit of bad tidings: there 
will be no lessening of their basic in- 
come tax of 25% before Mar. 31, 1934. 

Another: the expensive economic war 
with the Irish Free State will be con- 
tinued. Also, the embargo on cheap 
Soviet products, begun last month with 
a political motive, will be extended by 
new import duties on matches and 
heavy oil, coming largely from Russia. 
Both, in the opinion of the National 
government, represent the price it is 
wise to pay for British prestige in poli- 
tical quarrels with the Irish and the 
Russians. 


Deficit 


As for the government’s record last 
year, a surplus of £800,000 was esti- 
mated. Yet the year closed, Mr. Cham- 
berlain admitted, with a deficit of £32,- 
678,000. 

But while neither last year nor this 
had allowance been made for the pay- 
ment of the American debt, £28,900,000 
nevertheless was paid to the United 
States in December and £14,600,000 on 
other debt redemption. If these debts 
had not been paid, last year’s surplus 
of current revenue over current expen- 
ditures would have been about £11, 
250,000. 

In round numbers, last year’s expend- 
iture was £777,000,000 and revenue 
£745,000,000. Total revenue for 1933- 
34 is estimated at £698,777,000, which 
the government expects will give a sur- 
plus of £1,291,000 over ordinary ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Chamberlain had glad news for 
beer drinkers, with a penny a pint tak- 
en off the tax on beer. As the repre- 
sentatives of the working classes on 
the Labor benches brightened, Mr. 
Chamberlain explained the economics 
of the measure, lest Tories believe he 
was merely truckling to the Socialist 
vote. 

High prices caused revenue from 
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Neville Chamberlain (Left) Produced an Orthodox Budget 


beer, he said, to fall £6,000,000 last 
year. A penny a pint less in tax would 
cost the exchequer £14,006,000 but he 
hoped increased consumption would 
make up the difference. He recom- 
mended the use of home-grown barley 
in British beer. 


Relief 


Some relief was given to Britons with 
sufficient funds to make important a 
six-months further period for invest- 
ment of a fraction of their taxes. Semi- 
annual installments of taxes will be ac- 
cepted this year, instead of three- 
fourths in January and one-fourth in 
July. 


NETHERLANDS: Queen May 


Exercise Dictatorial Powers 


While social systems dissolve in 
Europe and new cultures rise, the 
Netherlands stand pat. No faction can 
boast of organizing riots worth men- 
tioning near any of Holland’s factories 
which, apparently, are well-run and 
dividend-paying. For riot, all Holland 
uses the word “relletjes.” It is the 
diminutive form of a Dutch noun that 
would be stern if the dictionary word 
were used. The little word suggests 
an attitude toward industrial disturb- 
ances which an American might as- 
sume if he referred to strikes as 
“strikelettes.” 

Only lately has Queen Wilhelmina, 
plump and conservative, been dis- 
turbed. A strong easterly wind—per- 
haps from Germany, perhaps from 
Russia—has blown ideas across her 
frontiers. Once or twice she has had 
to improvise governments of her own, 
elections having yielded to no party a 
majority necessary to govern. The 
Dutch Constitution permits sallies into 
dictatorship on the part of the Queen 
in such emergencies, so no grave ob- 
jection has been made. As the world 


knows, 
people. 


the Dutch are a practical 


Parties 


Last week in Amsterdam such a 
crisis loomed. Under a system of pro- 
portional representation, 53 parties 
nominated 824 candidates for 100 Par- 
liamentary seats. Dutch Communists 
were noisy; Dutch Fascists were 
noisier. And everyone knew that such 
an extraordinary number of parties 
meant that the Catholic State party, 
for half a century accustomed to con- 
trol, was weakening into factions. 

Conservatives breathed deep when 
the returns came in. Parties of the 
Right elected 53 deputies, parties of the 
Left, 39. No Fascist was elected. 
Though Communists doubled their 
strength, Communist seats in the 
Chamber are still only four. A work- 
ing majority in the Chamber, on which 
any Prime Minister can count, seems 
unlikely, however, without Queen Wil- 
helmina’s help. Again the Queen is 
expected to exercise, unostentatiously, 
her dictatorial powers. 

The Queen’s choice may fall on Dr. 
Hendrik Colijn, once before Hollands 
Prime Minister, and then Dutch dele 
gate at the League of Nations. Dr 
Colijn, born in poor circumstances, 
heads a party called the Anti-Revoli- 
tionaries. 


PERU: Journalist Kills 


President Sanchez Cerro 


Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, a Peruvian of 
Indian blood, for the second time 
dent of his country, and a veteran of 
three revolutions, was shot to death in 
full view of a Lima throng that 
just been cheering him, early in the 
week. 
Cries of terror rose from the crowd 
as a small black-clad man app 
the Presidential car and fired the shot 
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The President died fifteen minutes 


eeerts immediately attacked and 
ghot the assassin, a journalist named 
Mendoza belonging to a proscribed po- 
litical party. In the general gunfire 
that followed, two soldiers lost their 
lives, and six troopers and a civilian 
were wounded. 

The bloody climax capped a day of 
festival in Lima. President Cerro had 
just reviewed 20,000 recruits raised for 
the conflict with Colombia. With his 
death, it is doubtful if the Peru-Co- 
jombia struggle over Leticia will con- 


tinue. 

Maj. Gen. Oscar Benavides, Peruvian 
minister to Great Britain, at home on 
leave, was hastily elected President. 

Sanchez Cerro, only 43 years old, car- 
ried fourteen bullets in his body from 
yarious exploits which included: an at- 
tack on the Peruvian government of 
President Billinghurst in 1914; an at- 
tack on the Leguia government in 1922 
in Cuzco, capital of his own Inca an- 
cestors; five years of exile in Europe 
during which he served in the Spanish 
Foreign Legion and in the Italian 
army. 

He was elected Provisional President 
in 1930, but was forced to resign be- 
cause of his wholesale jailings of op- 
ponents. In October 1932, he was 
elected President, chiefly by the soldier 
vote. 


CERMANY: Steel Helmets 


Now Part of Hitler’s Forces 


®UNION: The last threat to Hitler’s 
dictatorship disappeared last week. Col. 
Franz Seldte, one-armed founder and 
leader of the Steel Helmets, powerful 
semi-military organization of reaction- 
ary ex-soldiers, joined the National 
Socialists and placed the Steel Helmets 
under Hitler’s direction. 

The move was foreshadowed when 
Colonel Seldte removed Theodor Dues- 
terberg, second in command. Ostensi- 
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bly Colonel Duesterberg,; Presidential 
candidate of the Nationalists and of 
the Steel Helmets last year, was re- 
moved because he is one-eighth Jew. 
Actually, observers believe, it was be- 
cause he opposed union with the Nazis. 

Announcing his decision on the radio, 
Seldte, who is Minister of Labor in the 
Hitler Cabinet, declared that Hitler “is 
not only the leader of the German 
revolution but of the German future.” 
Assuming that all, or most, of the 
Steel Helmets follow in his footsteps, 
the Nazis’ strength will be vastly in- 
creased. 

Plausible estimates place the number 
of Steel Helmets at a million. It is 
probable that, if occasion arose, the 
combined Nazi-Steel Helmet forces 
could overwhelm Germany’s midget 
army of 100,000. 

That thought must have been a sour 
one to the Nationalist wing of the 
Nazi-Nationalist government, particu- 
larly to Alfred Hugenberg, Nationalist 
leader, who is Minister of Economics 
and Agriculture. 

When the Steel Helmets join the 
Nazis, the Nationalists suffer in two 
ways. First they lose members, since 
many Steel Helmets are Nationalists 
also. Secondly, they lose their fighting 
force, for the Steel Helmets, closely 
associated with the Nationalists, had 
represented the latter’s mailed fist. 

How long the Nationalists will re- 
main in the Hitler Cabinet under these 
circumstances is a question Germans 
often ask. 


® UNIVERSITIES: The Hitler Cabinet 
adopted a law which in effect restricts 
Jews to 1% of the total admitted to 
higher schools and universities. All 
children of Jews who immigrated after 
1914 are excluded. The stated purpose 
of the measure is to curtail the number 
of Jews in the professions. 


@® CHURCH: The Protestant Church 
in Germany will not be forcibly Hitler- 
ized. Instead, apparently, it will be 
permitted to Hitlerize itself. 





Three Powers in Germany: Regular Army (Left), Steel Hel 
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mets Who Wear Caps (Middle), Nazi Storm-Troops (Right) 
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The recent appointment of a Nazi as 
Commissioner of the Church in the 
little State of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
was rescinded last week. Church offi- 
cials, protesting the appointment 
strongly, had feared that it would be 
used as a precedent in other States. 

With this danger out of the way, 
they are voluntarily bringing the 
church in line with the Hitler dictator- 
ship. The upshot is expected to be the 
tight unification of Germany’s Protes- 
tant churches. 


@® POLICE: Taking a leaf from the 
Russian Ogpu, Prussia created a secret 
political police force. Under the com- 
mand of Captain Goering, Hitler’s 
right-hand man, it will be employed to 
combat communism. One of its duties 
will be to control the press. 


@® RAID: The Soviet Embassy pro- 
tested when police for the second time 
raided the Berlin offices of the German- 
Russian Petroleum Company, which 
supplies Germany with a third of its 
oil and gasoline. The company was 
accused of conducting Communist ac- 
tivities under an economic cloak. 

By direction of the ubiquitous Cap- 
tain Goering, a Nazi commissioner, 
formerly the owner of a small filling 
station, was named to remove the com- 
pany’s pro-Communist employees and 
to direct its affairs in general. He will 
also direct the German-Russian Naph- 
tha Company. 


@ MAY DAY: May 1 was “the festal 
day of national labor” in Germany. The 
day of labor and the Left in other 
countries, under Hitler it became the 
day of labor and the Nazis. Both the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, 
which had been closely associated with 
the Socialist party, and the Catholic 
Christian trade unions asked their 
members to turn out for the celebra- 
tion. 

Every vehicle, home, office building, 
and factory flew a flag or displayed a 
sprig of greenery. Seventy-nine work- 
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“cordon sanitaire” anditsissuancefrom OTHER NATIONS: 


men from Germany’s borders were 
transported to Berlin by plane, quar- 
tered in the best hotels; received by 
Chancellor Hitler and President von 
Hindenburg and feted throughout the 
day. Amnesty was extended to thou- 
sands of the recently arrested political 
prisoners. 

In Berlin, thousands of school chil- 
dren, gathering before the Kaiser’s 
palace Monday morning, sang songs 
and listened to speeches by the Presi- 
dent and by Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels, who had urged brain workers 
and manual workers to “clasp hands 
and make a joyful holiday.” 

Monday evening there was a huge 
mass meeting at the Tempelhof Flying 
Field, ending with a gigantic fireworks 
display. The highlight of the day was 
a speech by Chancellor Hitler on his 
economic policies.. 


RUSSIA: 


Ordered For Soviet Frontiers 


“Cordon Sanitaire” 


To defend the Communist fatherland 
from capitalist infiltration, Soviet Rus- 
sia took extraordinary measures last 
week. A “cordon sanitaire” will be 
drawn for vast lengths along her fron- 
tiers, reinforeing weak spots. 

Ice-bound Vladivostok on the Pacific 
is one such spot, Odessa on the Black 
Sea and Baku on the Caspian are oth- 
ers. Minsk, facing capitalist Poland in 
the West, is counted in and there are 
scores more. In places the immunized 
zone will be 60 miles deep. Tried and 
true Communists will move in and rule, 
ejecting or controlling the present resi- 
dents. 

A huge reshuffliing of populations, 
perhaps without precedent in modern 
history, is involved in the undertaking. 


Cleansing 


Simultaneously a “cleansing” of the 
Communist Party was announced in 
Moscow to begin July 1. Russia’s only 
legal political party, also avowedly its 
only ruling class, has now 3,200,000 
members. Of these 1,200,000 are can- 
didates, or one-year probationers. Party 
chiefs admit that recently admissions 
have been too rapid to maintain “iron 
Communist discipline.” 

“Many strange elements have pene- 
trated the ranks, including careerists, 
hypocrites, and actual enemies.” 

For example, a Communist such as 
will be chosen for the delicate and haz- 
ardous party work on the frontiers 
must show that: 

1. He has actively participated in 
party work. 

2. He understands its program. 

3. He has led a clean personal life. 

4. He has not been guilty of drunk- 
enness, anti-Semitism, or “bourgeois” 
tastes. 

5. He has had no contact with anti- 
Soviet elements. 

European memories which extend as 
far back as 1919 will jog at the words 


Moscow. In that year Premier Clemen- 
ceau, the “Tiger” of capitalist France, 
employed the phrase to describe the 
linked States—Rumania, Poland, Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia and Finland— 
with which he persuaded the farmers of 
the Versailles Treaty to ring in bolshe- 
vism. The ring has endured. But so 
has bolshevism, which now employs a 
“cordon sanitaire” in its own defense 
against restive Europe. 


Shifts 


Russian shifts in population will be 
achieved by means of the Russian pass- 
port system, an inheritance from the 
Czars. This Spring overcrowded Mos- 
cow has been depopulated at the rate of 
42,000 a day by endorsing for another 
place the passports which all Russians 
have carried for generations, under 
Czars and Soviets. Police then see to 
ejections within a specified period. 

Since local Soviet authorities are in 
any case responsible for the care of 
newcomers, since at present there is 
little unemployment in Russia, and 
since Russian villagers have been ac- 
customed for generations to removal 
orders both from Czarist and Commun- 
ist rulers, some of the human strain is 
avoided in population shifts that would 
take place in another social system. 


Far East: 


Mass Troops on the Frontier 


Russia and Japan 


While Communists prepared to clean 
house through vast Russia, a conflict 
on the Far-Eastern frontier that sim- 
mered through April as a war of words, 
suddenly, last Monday, developed 
bombs and warplanes. Without warn- 
ing, Japanese planes bombed the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway at the Eastern 
terminus, Pogranichnaya, near Vladi- 
vostok. The invaders fied at the ap- 
proach of Soviet planes, but heavy Rus- 
sian and Japanese concentrations of 
troops on either side of the frontier 
risk a grave conflict. 


Tension 


Tension over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway has mounted since the Japa- 
nese occupied Manchuria. The road, 
cutting a 1,069-mile path through the 
heart of Manchukuo, Japan’s puppet 
State, was built in 1896 by Czarist Rus- 
sia, largely with French capital. Nine 
years ago Soviet Russia made agree- 
ments for its joint operation with the 
Chinese National government and with 
the provisional Manchurian govern- 
ment. 

Since the Japanese conquests in Man- 
churia, traffic on the road has been all 
but suspended. Bitterness rare in dip- 
lomatic correspondence appeared last 
week when the Soviet designated “as 
an out-and-out lie” the Manchukuoan 
claim that Chinese Eastern rolling 
stock had been sequestered in Siberia. 
The Japanese replied with bombs the 
next day. 





Colonization Fails In pre 


@ITALY: Efforts toward colo 
Italian African possessions have failed 
miserably, according to figures Pub- 
lished in Rome last week. 

Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, Tripolis 
tania, and Cyrenaica now have a white 
population of 55,950, or an increage of 
less than 25,000 im the past ten years 
During this time the government has 
carried on intensive propaganda and 
has devoted large sums of money 
find, in African colonization, a sohp 
tion of the problem of an vera 
ing Italian population. ] 

The government has now de 
abandoned efforts to settle Europeans 
in the uplands of Eritrea. 


® BELGIUM: “You are both agreed?” 
a Belgian Burgomaster asks the young 
man and woman who approach his 
State chair for the compulsory ciyil 
marriage ceremony. “Sign here.” 

Antwerp, however, has decided that 
this ceremony is colorless for young 
lovers, and to encourage more mar- 
riages a harmonium has been installed, 
and decorations are now being planned 
for those who can pay for them. 

First-class brides will have carpets 
and spreading palms, second-class ones 
will have humbler decorations, and even 
“free’’ weddings will have a few trim- 
mings. Profits above the cost of the 
decorations will serve to provide dower- 
ies for poor brides. 


@ IRISH FREE STATE: Young Irish- 
men had an extra-curricular lesson in 
peaceable protest last week, when 10, 
000 of their teachers walked out fora 
day to express their opposition to pro 
posed pay cuts. 

All the primary public schools of the 
Free State were closed by the strike of 
the National Teachers Organization, 
and a half million children celebrated a 
holiday not in the schedule. 

In Dublin the teachers paraded with 
banners attacking the De Valera Econ- 
omies Bill, while their liberated pv- 
pils lined the sidewalks and with mixed 
emotions cheered and jeered them. 


® ARGENTINA: Northwestern Ar 
gentina will be 3,000 miles and a week's 
steamship voyage closer to New York, 
as a result of the new railroad on which 
construction has just been begun. 

The line will run from the Paeific 
port of Antofagasta, Chile, to Salta, 
in the Argentine, a distance of 40 
miles across the great nitrate pamp® 
and the Andes Mountains. 

Although the railway has been dis 
cussed for 50 years, its develope 
was blocked by agricultural 
Southern Chile, and by British 
interests at Buenos Aires, 
the port formerly used. Inte 
support was won for the railway 
employment measure. Five tho’ 
men immediately went to work, 10,000 
will be needed to complete the line. 
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EUROPEAN 
German Unemployed take a night’s lodging held up by a 
rope in St. Pauli gangland district of Hamburg 
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French Unemployed gather old clothes and junk by night 
and sell them by day along the Seine in Paris 
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Japanese Autos on supply train as King George Reviews the Royal Scots, oldest foot regiment in British Army, on 


offensive against Peiping begins 


the 300th anniversary of its founding, at Aldershot, England 
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The Summit of Mt. Everest is photographed by British 
aviators who were the first to fly over it 
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INTERNATIONAL 


One Half of the Albanian Navy, a submarine chaser, whose 
crew is being trained by Italian officers 
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WHEELER: Montana Senator; 
His Hat in Ring for Silver 


When Burton Kendall Wheeler, Sena- 
tor from Montana, arose on the floor 
of the Senate to advocate the coinage 
of silver at the 16 to 1 ratio, veteran 
conservatives, remembering the Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan campaign of ’96 
on this familiar theme, trembled in 
their high-button shoes. 

But Bryan today is not so much re- 
membered for his extreme radicalism 
as for his stand on evolution and re- 
ligious fundamentalism in general. 


Liberal 


So with Senator Wheeler, whose rad- 
ical philosophy is by no means clear- 
cut. Certainly he is more hide-bound 
than his conservative friends give him 
credit for and more radical than ex- 
tremists will concede. Like his lawyer 
friend, Arthur Garfield Hays, at whose 
home he stays while in New York, he 
is a political liberal, believing that 
capitalism can be saved, if it is sensibly 
managed. ; 

When Senator Wheeler was running 
for Vice President on the Progressive 
Party ticket headed by Robert M. 
La Follette in 1924, people in all parts of 
the country jammed the halls in which 
he spoke. This pleasant-looking Sena- 
tor from Montana is an aggressive 
fighter who does not pull his punches. 
He keeps his audiences on the edges of 
their seats from the time his rather 
harsh voice starts in with its caustic 
comments on his adversaries. 

He gloried in the rough and tumble 
debates, reminiscent of the days when 
he was rallying cow-punchers, farmers, 
and miners to vote for him out in 
Montana where he was a candidate for 
the House of Representatives of that 
State. 

He was born in Hudson, Mass., in 
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' Senator Wheeler Started in Butte 


‘ 


1882 and after high school and a course 
in a business college he went to Michi- 
gan to study law, waiting on tables for 
the four years that finally brought him 
his LL. B. Then he headed on west and 
started a law practice in Butte, Mont., 
at a time when a lot of the law was at 
the end of a man’s fist. 

Militant 

Wheeler made a local reputation by 
the militant manner in which he con- 
ducted suits against Butte copper com- 
panies. On this he rode into the Legis- 
lature, but when he aspired to guber- 
natorial honors, the voters turned him 
down. 

Finally despite, or perhaps because, 
of the bitter hostility of the copper 
interests, Mr. Wheeler was elected 
United States Senator in 1923. He at 
once ran off the reservation by attack- 
ing Attorney General Daugherty’s ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Justice in the historic oil scandals. He 
is generally credited as the one man 
above all others who forced Daugher- 
ty’s resignation. 

Rough? You’d never suspect it, see- 
ing him grin cheerfully through his 
spectacles at some human whimsy that 
takes his fancy. But let him get into 
the sort of fights that he used to wage 


at the elder La Follette’s side, or. 


shoulder-to-shoulder with his veteran 
colleague, the late Senator Thomas 
Walsh, and any opponent of Wheeler’s 
will tell you that he hasn’t for one 
moment forgotten his early Montana 
mining-camp hammer and tongs tech- 
nique. 


MRS. ROSS: First Woman 


To Become Director of Mint 


As government presses are oiled in 
readiness to print inflationary paper 
money, a woman for the first time in 
American history becomes Director of 
the Mint, which now may turn out 
less coinage. She is Mrs. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross of Wyoming, who in 1924 was 
elected the first woman Governor. 

Mrs. Ross, who was born in St. 
Joseph, Mo., in 1880, entered politics 
by accident. Her husband, William B. 
Ross, died in the middle of a term 
as Wyoming’s Governor. Before this, 
she had never been independently ac- 
tive as is Mrs. Roosevelt, for instance, 
but on her husband’s death she became 
a candidate to succeed him. She made 
her first public speech during the cam- 
paign which landed her in the State 
House. 

Since then, the practice of electing 
a wife to fill the job left vacant by a 
husband’s death has resulted in making 
Hattie Caraway of Arkansas the first 
woman member of the United States 
Senate and placed a number of women 














































































IN TERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Ross Will Coin Money 


in the House. 

After she became Governor, Mrs. 
Ross said: “I am old fashioned enough 
to believe that no career for women 
is as glorious or satisfying as that 
which wifehood and motherhood offers, 
and it is there she fulfills her highest 
destiny.” 

The electorate took Mrs. Ross at her 
word and retired her when she sought 
re-election in 1926, though the vote 
was close. She had not feminized the 
State or pardoned all the criminals, as 
it was feared she would, but there was 
a complaint that she had been too 
cautious in action. Since then, she has 
been active in the national Democracy, 
as a seconder of the nomination of Al 
Smith at Houston in 1928, as vice 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and director of the Roose- 
velt campaign among women. 

“The women’s vote put President 
Hoover in the White House and the 
women’s vote is going to put him out,” 
she said once. 

Mrs. Ross carried a flatiron in her 
1926 campaign, with which to press her 
dress before making a speech. AS 
Governor, she filled in at the piano at 
a Labor Day meeting when the audi- 
ence rose to sing “America.” Pretty 
and graceful, she is the mother of two 
sons. 


REED: Mellon 


Attorney, and Penn. Senator 


Hamiltonian, 


Sipping occasionally from a glass of 
milk, the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania sat in red-faced silence at the 
Republican edge of the aisle one day 
last week and listened to Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi lambast him. 

“Mellon,” cried the tantalizing Har- 
rison, swinging a palm, “Mills,” swig- 
ing another, “And Reed,” spinning 
round and brandishing a finger at the 
man on the aisle’s edge. “So these are 
the three who are leading in this fight 
to stop the passage of this legislation. 
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Do you not think it would be in a little 
petter taste if they would rest in the 
shadows of their failure for at least a 
few weeks?” 

It was the struggle for inflation, 
which Reed was vainly opposing. 

When “Dave” Reed was 14, the 
Homestead strikes were raging in the 
Pittsburgh steel mills of Henry Clay 
Frick. ‘“Dave’s” father, Judge Reed, 
was a Nestor of the Pennsylvania bar, 
and Frick’s attorney. Dave had a 
newspaper of his own which he printed 
on a hand press. 

“Frick is a murderer,” announced 
the paper one morning. 

Another time, when he was an un- 
dergraduate at Princeton, “Dave” 
threw an orange through an old lady’s 
window. She had him arrested and a 
lawyer member of the college faculty 
named Woodrow Wilson had to get him 


out of jail. 
Mellon 


Andrew Mellon was criticized once 
about his excessive contribution to a 
Republican fund, and replied that it 
was like “giving to the church.” This 
is the atmosphere David Reed has al- 
ways breathed. His father’s law part- 
ner, Philander C. Knox, was twice a 
Cabinet member, long a Senator from 
the State where republican protection- 
ism is too sacred to be talked about. 

Senator Knox died in 1921, two years 
after Reed came back from war service 
in France. He went to Washington, as 
a direct political descendent of the 
Peppers and Knoxes and Penroses and 
Camerons who had stood with arms 
locked in the ranks of the Old Guard 
almost since the days of Jay Cook. 


Spokesman 


Reed came identified at once as the 
spokesman of Secretary Mellon, whose 
lawyer he still remains. He is a forth- 
right and patriotic exponent of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy that upon the 
prosperity of the rich, the well-born, 
and the able, depends the prosperity of 
lesser men. 

Senator Reed and his wife, the for- 
mer Adele Wilcox of New York, are 
well liked in Washington society. Their 
home on S Street’s “Presidential row,” 
where Wilson and Hoover have lived, is 
nearby that of “Billy” Castle, former 
Under-Secretary of State and Senator 
Reed’s best friend. Another friend is 
burly “Joe” Robinson, Senate Demo- 
cratic leader, with whom the Pennsyl- 
vanian likes to shoot ducks. 

The Republican rout of last Fall has 
left him almost alone to defend the 
tattered “Old Guard” standard. An 
example of the low state to which the 
“Old Guard” has fallen was evidenced 
last week by Senator Reed’s unheeded 
plea for a nation-wide barrage of tele- 
grams to defeat inflation. 

“Old Guardsmen” of another day 
heeded no telegrams from the people 
to help them legislate. “Your people, 
sir,” said Hamilton, their ghostly field 
marshal, “are a great beast.” 
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TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


® Died: Felix Adler, founder of the 
Ethical Culture movement, died last 
week at the age of 82, in Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York. The sharp- 
featured, hairless head of the brilliant 
and well-loved little philosopher re- 
sembled a bit of Chinese porcelain. 

Son of a rabbi, he entered the pulpit 
at 23 but had to resign when he con- 
fessed that he did not believe in the 
Old Testament God of his congregation. 

When he was 24, and the country 
was on the Tilden-Hayes election con- 
test which threatened another civil 
war, he founded his ethical culture 
movement. His ideas of simple, right- 
living spread rapidly over the country 
and brought thousands of converts to 
him. 

In 1902 he went to Columbia Uni- 





ACME 


Capt. and Mrs. Neville Lawrence 


versity to teach and remained a teach- 
er there to the time of his death. 
Meantime he ran many a rampant 
crusade against vice and municipal cor- 
ruption. He is generally credited with 
the honor of having caused one of 
Tammany’s several downfalls. 


® Louis H. Willard, who was induced 
by Samuel Seabury to tell the Hof- 
stadter Legislative Committee many 
revealing things in that body’s investi- 
gation of corruption in New York City, 
died last week after draining a vial of 
poison. 


® Birthday: William Randolph Hearst 
last week celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on his big (240,000 acres) 
ranch, San Simeon, by addressing a 
front page editorial in his 22 news- 
papers to the Democratic Congress. 
After charging them with deserting 
the principles of the Democratic party 
for a Roosevelt dictatorship, he warned 
them that they must not “feel that 
they can pursue the same autocratic 
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policies which made the Republicans 
unpopular without incurring the same 
unpopularity.” He added: 

“The Democratic party is dangerous- 
ly close to treason . .. to American 
institutions . . . to the elemental prin- 
ciples of democracy.” 

Observers noted that Senator Mc- 
Adoo, Hearst’s lieutenant in Washing- 
ton, voted against the administration’s 
proposal to cut the gold content of 
the dollar which the Senate passed last 
week. They wondered whether this was 
the final break with the administration 
which, according to reports, has been 
brewing for some time. 


® Divorced: Mrs. Marion Campbell 
Winton Strongheart, obtained a divorce 
last week in a Los Angeles court from 
Nipo Strongheart, Yakima Indian. 

Mrs. Strongheart’s previous mar- 
riage was to the late Alexander 
Winton, bicycle and automobile maker. 
Winton, 30 years older than his third 
bride, married her because he liked her 
singing voice; she married him because 
she admired his engineering skill. This 
mutual interest cooled after Mrs. 
Winton formed her National League of 
Justice to the American Indian. 
_Introduced as evidence last week, 
when she charged Strongheart with 
mental cruelty, were several letters 
from Samuel Insull who is now making 
peat bricquettes in Athens, Greece. 

Most of the letters related to the 
production in Chicago of Mrs. Strong- 
heart’s operetta, “Seminole.” One, the 
last, was sent to the fleeing utility 
magnet when he sailed away to Greece. 
“With these roses go my heart,” it 
read. 


@ Married: Sarah Schuyler Butler, 
daughter of Columbia University’s 
president, Nicholas Murray Butler, was 
married last week to Captain Neville 
Lawrence of London. The bridegroom, 
younger son of a Knight of Grace of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
served in the Coldstream Guards dur- 
ing the war and later with the Egyp- 
tian Army. In 1925 he became a Lon- 
don banker. 

Mrs. Lawrence was graduated with 
high honors from Barnard College in 
1915. Inheriting from her father a 
taste for politics and the Republican 
party, she decided to become a “prac- 
tical politician.” So she started as a 
worker, became captain and then co- 
leader of the Thirteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict in New York City. 

Three times a delegate to Presi- 
dential conventions, she was named 
vice chairman of the New York State 
Republican Committee almost ten years 
ago. Although she disagreed violently 
with her party on many details of 
policy, as well as on such essential 
doctrines as tariff and prohibition— 
both of which she termed “absurd” 
long before it was fashionable to do so 
—she, nevertheless, effected a strong 
organization among the women of her 
State. 
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ROWING: Navy, Princeton and 


Syracuse Come Home in Front 


The 1933 rowing schedule offered the 
East three choice regattas last Satur- 
day: 

1. Columbia vs. Navy. Shattering 
rowing traditions which have set twi- 
light as the proper time for varsity 
races, this one was staged at noon on 
the calm, debris-cluttered Harlem 
River in New York. 

As the crews started pulling down 
the mile and a half course, it looked 
like an even race. Both rowed a Glen- 
don stroke, famous for its long lay- 
back. First Columbia jumped ahead, 
then Navy gained a slight advantage. 
Finally in the last half mile the Navy 
eight increased its stroke and held the 
pace as the Columbia shell gradually 
fell back. 

At the finish Navy had opened a few 
feet of water and had won its first race 
in three attempts against Columbia on 
the Harlem River. Exclusive of races 
at Poughkeepsie, however, Navy has 
outrowed Columbia nine out of sixteen 
times. 

2. Princeton, Harvard, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. On 
the surprisingly quiet waters of the 
normally choppy Charles River Basin, 
Boston, a Princeton crew which has 
defeated Navy, swept over a mile and 
three-quarter course to lead Harvard 
by two lengths and M.I.T. by more than 
eight lengths. 

3. Syracuse vs. Cornell. On Lake 
Onondaga, N. Y., ideal conditions also 
prevailed as these two colleges treated 
30,000 spectators to the closest race of 
the day. Syracuse, the winner by 
three-quarters of a length, withstood 
a strong Cornell sprint in the last 
quarter mile. 


POLO: Guest Leads Optimists 
To Another National Title 


If someone could induce Frederick 
Winston Churchill Guest to give up 
indoor polo, no one could predict with 
certainty the outcome of champion- 
ships. This year he again rode with 
his famous Optimist trio in quest of 
the national title and won the finals in 
Chicago last Saturday night, defeating 
the Sixth Corps Area team of Fort 
Sheridan, Ill., 8% to 4%. 


Hailed 


Most of the 10,000 capacity crowd 
enjoyed seeing Guest win. They hailed 
his victory not ‘only because they 
ranked him the finest indoor player 
but chiefly because they recognized 
him as the young father of the indoor 
game. 

Not satisfied with achieving distinc- 


tion as a member of the United States 
international four in the Summer, he 
has urged poloists to keep up the game 
in the Winter, to mount horses in 
armories and make the best of the 
restricted areas. Many, though not 
all, of the prominent players have fol- 
lowed his lead. Others, because of the 
almost constant play along the boards, 
have not found indoor polo pleasant. 

But the six feet four frame of “Win” 
Guest aches to swing a mallet all the 
year round. At 27, he has already 
written his name in polo history close 
to those of Devereux Milburn and 
“Tommy” Hitchcock. 


FENCING: Calnan’s 
Makes Clean Sweep of Bouts 


Lt. George Calman, one of the 74 
victims of the Akron disaster, was the 
William T. Tilden of foils fencing. Only 
twice since 1926 had he failed to win 
the national championship. 

When he lost, in 1929 and last year, 
he handed his laurels to his protege, 
Joseph Levis, of Boston. Last week in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Levis successfully defended 
his title with precision and brilliance 
that would have thrilled his ill-fated 
teacher. In an elimination round-robin 
he won all his bouts. 


Sweep 


The epee contests, always less inter- 
esting because of rule restrictions, were 
dominated by Lt. Gustave Heiss of the 
Sixteenth Infantry, Governors Island. 
He, too, became champion without los- 
ing a match. 

But what most attracted the fenc- 
ing fans, who looked down on the field 
of battle from ornate boxes above the 
room, were the saber contests. They 
saw the mighty weapon of John R. 
Huffman, of the New York Athletic 
Club, glitter under rays of powerful 
overhead lights as it slashed and 
stabbed through to victory. So effec- 
tive was Peter Bruder of the Salle 
d’Armes Vince that he forced the reign- 
ing champion to a fence-off before 
yielding to a stop thrust with the point 
score at 4 all. 


Protege 


SPORT SHORTS: Mrs. Vare 
Tops Eastern Golf Ratings 


® GOLF: Although Mrs. Glenna Col- 
lett Vare, former ace of American 
women golfers, has been challenged by 
other players for national supremacy 
in the past few years, she is still the 
East’s ranking woman golfer. That 
section’s handicap list issued last week 
placed Mrs. Vare at plus 3, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Campbell Hurd next at plus 1. 
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Miss Helen Hicks, national cha: 
in 1931, will play from scratch,» 
with seven others. 

















® SOCCER: A score of 3 to 0g 
tell Americans the story of a pite 
battle or a slim football victory, 
English soccer fans, it means 
When Everton defeated Manel 
City by that margin last Satu 
the finals for the English Cup, if 
announced that no such a wal 
had happened since 1914. 



















® BASEBALL: With a keen ge 
box-office values, officials and ow 
have this year urged their h 
letes to quit fraternizing and ¢ 
some of the old fight into the nati 
pastime. The players had respor 
dutifully with petty feuds until 
day last week in Washington, 
flushes of anger broke out in a 

In a game between Washington @ 
New York, Ben Chapman, fleet-for 
Yankee outfielder, endeavored to bn 
up a double play by sliding rough) 
into Buddy Myer, at second base, 
with his enemy on the ground, 
ceived a neat plan for immed 
venge. He delivered an effective | 
in the pants. Chapman got up 
punched Myer’s face. Then as th 
were getting hot, team mates 
them apart, and the umpire o t 
them off the field. J 

The only players’ exit runs 
the Washington dugout. As Ch 
was strutting out of the park, op 
the Senator’s pitchers, Earl Wh 
made a vicious remark refiectin 
the expelled ball player’s ancestry 
a moment, fists were flying rig 
left. Fans rushed to the scené 
joined in the fighting. One of | 
captured a police badge. Others’ 
quieted finally by plain cloth 
blackjacks. 

President Harridge of the Amer 
League, considering the evidence I] 
in the week, imposed fines of $10 
five day suspensions for each of # 
three principal belligerents. He askt 
players to be more moderate in ther 
aggressiveness. 

Baseball historians revealed it 1 
the fifth major skirmish in which 
Yankees had shared in the past 
years. x 


















































@® HUNT RACE: In Worthington Vil 
ley last Saturday, Captain Kett 
9-year-old horse ridden by Charles 
White, jumped over 22 timber f 
and covered four miles in the 
time of 8:07 2-5 to win the hist 
Maryland Hunt Cup. That time clippe 
40 seconds from the record rum 

Mrs. T. H. Somerville’s Troublemé 

last year. a 

This year eight horses started } 


" 


five finished. Fugitive, the favorite, | 
in the middle of the race. Anote 
horse, Jumping Jack, tripped at @ 
third fence, landed on his neck 
died. Crawford Burton, the rider,’ 
caped injury. 
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KEYSTONE INTERNATIONAL 
Ladysman, Favorite in Kentucky Derby, leading winner of two-year-old and early The Grip of Glenna Collett Vare, who 
three-year-old stakes, owned by W. R. Coe, poses with R. Jones up is ranked first in Eastern golf 





ACME . a 4 INTERNATIONAL 
Joe Savoldi, ex-Football Player, who has taken up wrestling The Optimists, Indoor Polo Champions, are Winston Guest 
for a living, dives feet first at a victim (left), Stewart Iglehart and Mike Phipps 


- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Evolution of Baseball Riot in Washington. Ben Chapman of New York Yankees and Buddy Myer of the Senators started 
it at second base. Rushing team mates enlarged it. Cash customers put it in full blast 
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RAILROAD BILL: Deflation of Capital and 


Cut in Operating Cost Stressed in Roosevelt Plan 


With wide discretionary powers for 
inflation safely in sight through the 
medium of the amended Farm Bill 
(see page 6), President Roosevelt pro- 
poses legislation for railroad reorgan- 
ization, replete with powers for defla- 
tion. 

Such powers are implicit in the meas- 
ure, termed the “Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act, 1933,” which sets 
up a new government officer, called 
the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation, for railroad rehabilitation. The 
text of the bill was not released from 
the White House, but leaked out to the 
press through Congressional copies. 


Purposes 


The immediate purposes of the act 
are: 

1. To “encourage and promote or re- 
quire action on the part of the car- 
riers” to cut their operation expenses 
such as salaries, wages, and all over- 
head. E 

2. To “promote financial reorganiza- 
tion of the capital structure of car- 
riers” to cut their fixed expenses, such 
as interest, rentals, and debt maturi- 
ties. 

No one doubts the necessity of dras- 
tic steps to save the nation’s great web 
of rails from financial ruin. The Na- 
tional Transportation Committee, of 
which the late Calvin Coolidge had been 
chairman, declared two months ago in 
its voluminous report: “The railroad 
system ... is the most important sin- 
gle element in our social and economic 
life.” 


Depression 


Depression has played havoc with the 
earnings which pay for the railroads’ 
huge expenditures. Last year revenues 
from operation were less than half the 
figure for 1929. Because expenses 
could not be cut as fast as income fell, 
the railroads as a whole failed to cover 
their fixed charges in 1932 for the first 
time on record under private manage- 
ment. 

Further economies in operation must 
be made if the railroads are to be re- 
lieved of the “obstructions and bur- 
dens thereon resulting from the pres- 
ent acute economic emergency.” The 
President’s bill specifies the steps which 
should be taken to reduce expenses: 


Program 


1. “Avoid unnecessary duplications 
of services and facilities . .. and per- 


mit the joint use of terminals and 
trackage incident thereto.” 

2. “Control allowances, accessorial 
services, including owned or partly 
owned air lines, bus lines, or trucks, 
and other practices affecting service 


or operation, to the end that undue im- 


pairment of net earnings may be pre- 
vented.” 

3. “Avoid wastes and preventable ex- 
pense and unreasonable disturbance 
of rates by individual carriers.” 

4, Create “such just pooling arrange- 
ments,” for freight and passenger traf- 
fic of different competing roads as may 
be “necessary or desirable and in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this act.” 


Free 


Because time-honored principles of 
railroad competition and provisions of 
laws against monopolies would be vio- 
lated, the bill provides that the car- 
riers “are hereby relieved from the 
operation of the ‘anti-trust’ laws... 
and of all other restraints or prohibi- 





UNDERWOOD-WASHINGTON 


Mr. Eastman Takes a Tough Problem 


tions by law, State or Federal, other 
than such as are for the protection of 
the public health and safety.” 

The bill, in this connection, express- 
ly states that “nothing herein shall be 
construed to repeal, amend, suspend 
or modify any of the requirements of 
the Railway Labor Act,” which details 
the laborious procedure for changing 
wages. 

Since, however, the President’s meas- 
ure calls for a reduction in facilities 
of the railroads, the wage problem for 
railway labor is overshadowed by the 
prospect of additional cuts in the num- 
ber of employees. The strong railway 
brotherhoods already stand squarely 
against the legislation on that ground. 
Even before the bill reached Congress, 
George M. Harrison, acting head of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, 
came out with a fighting ultimatum: 

“We are thoroughly opposed to the 
prospective railroad legislation ... 
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Thousands of railway workers wil] be 


added to the bread lines. Economic 
recovery will be retarded by this fyr. 
ther deflation of business and labor, , . 
We shall insist that unemployed work. 
ers be given even more tender consid. 
eration than unemployed capital.” 
Capital 

Mr. Harrison suggested no alterna. 
tive to what he termed “this intoler. 
able deflation of labor,” nor did he 
mention the deflation of capital for 
which the bill provided. Not only does 
the measure call for “financial reor. 
ganization,” reminiscent of Mr. Rooge. 
velt’s campaign speech in Salt Lake 
City, but also it forces such action. As 
a result, investors in railroad securi- 
ties will suffer an estimated loss of 
from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, 

Section 13 provides that the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission, since 
1887 watchman and since 1920 police. 
man for the government over railroads, 
“shall not approve a loan to a carrier 
under the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration act, nor shall it authorize a 
carrier to issue bonds. . . unless it shall 
find that the financial structure is such 
. .'. that there is reasonable prospect 
that such carrier can without reorgani- 
zation survive the existing economic de- 
pression and provide for its capital 
needs thereafter.” 


Loans 


Up to April 22, railroads had bor- 
rowed $335,809,572 from the R. F. C. 
President Roosevelt and his railroad 
advisers, particularly Adolf A. Berle, 
brilliant young railroad specialist of 
the “Brain Trust,” and Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman of the I. C. C., who 
has acted as head of the President’s in- 
formal committee studying railroad 
plans and who is leading candidate for 
Federal Coordinator, have long felt that 
the roads could not borrow their way 
back to financial, health. 

Instead, they insist, the roads should 
reorganize under the terms of the 
“emergency relief for bankrupts” act, 
passed late in February. So far, few 
have done this, preferring to stagger 
along in the hope that earnings will im- 
prove or that the R. F. C. will help 
them to pull through. 

Although the aim of the President's 
bills is to bring about voluntary econo 
mizing and reorganizing by the rairoads 
themselves, the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation has the whip handle. 
He is to “divide the lines of the car 
riers into three groups,” East, South 
and West. The railroads in each group 
then create a “regional coordinating 
committee” of not more than five mem: 
bers. 

The three committees, “on their ow? 
initiative, severally within each group 
and jointly where more than one group 
is affected,” carry out the “purposes sé 
forth” in the act. If they cannot # 
will not, the Coordinator does so “by 
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order.” His orders are effective until 

ed by him or by the L C. C,, 
which reviews any order upon peti- 
tion. The railroads themselves bear 
the cost of the plan, through a tax of 
$1 a mile on each carrier’s lines. 


Study 

The Coordinator has another import- 
ant duty, the “immediate study of other 
means of improving transportation con- 
ditions in all its forms and the prepara- 
tion of plans therefor.” Supporters of 
the measure, including the railroads, 
recognize that it is only a temporary 
compromise to cover the most pressing 
problems of the emergency. 

The bill is effective only for one year, 
though it may be extended for another 
by the President. By that time, its 
sponsors hope that agreement may be 
more general on permanent reforms not 
included in the present measure, in- 
cluding such controversial questions as 
railroad consolidation, competition with 
other forms of transportation, rate- 
making, and other complex problems. 


QUARREL: Exchange Calls 


Allied Chemical to Account 


Smoldering embers of a long con- 
troversy between the New York Stock 
Exchange and Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation broke into flame last week 
when relevant letters were “given to 
the public press” by resolution of the 
Governing Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change. This marked the first time in 
its history that the Exchange has at- 
tempted to enforce accounting methods 
by publicity. 

The quarrel between the world’s 
greatest market place for securities 
and America’s gigantic $400,000,000 
chemical combine hinges on the alleged 
paucity of information disclosed to 
stockholders in financial statements. 

Impelled by “complaints” from stock- 
holders that “appear to be well ground- 
ed,” the Stock List Committee of the 
Exchange has by correspondence im- 
portuned the chemical giant to disclose 
in more detail its financial affairs. 

“When a corporation voluntarily ap- 
plies for the listing of its securities,” 
stated a letter to company officials, “it 
incurs an obligation to provide present 
and prospective investors with sufficient 
information upon which to base their 
actions. The reports of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation do not appear to us 
to meet this obligation .. .” 


Cryptic 


In letters that are models of tact and 
courtesy, the big concern has failed to 
reveal items beyond those included in 
its annual reports, which are more 
cryptic than those of most listed cor- 
porations. 

Exchange displeasure centered on a 
balance sheet item, “U. S. Government 
and Other Marketable Securities,” 
Which has been recurrent in the “cur- 


rent assets” division of annual reports. 

As far back as June, 1932, the list com- 
mittee suggested that “Governments” 
be separated from “other” securities 
and that a footnote show the market 
value of both divisions of the securities. 

There were other balance sheet items 
that were subject to suggestion such as 
“further surplus,” and a more detailed 
income account was advised. 

But the 1932 report of the corpora- 
tion showed the “Governments” and 
“others” carried as a single item at cost 
of $92,404,341.36 and the footnote was 
missing as usual, although the accom- 
panying letter from President Orlando 
F. Weber explained that “the difference 
between cost and market value is am- 
ply provided for in the general contin- 
gency reserves created for the protec- 
tion of the company’s assets and opera- 
tions.” 

At the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration on Monday of last week, dis- 
approval was registered by James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, who protested against the “pol- 
icy of secrecy,” which he maintained 
the corporation had followed in its fi- 
nancial reports. 

Although some of Mr. Gerard’s ques- 
tions were not answered, the presiding 
officer disclosed that the market value 
of government and other marketable 
securities was $28,000,000 less on Dec. 
31, 1932, than the cost of $92,000,000. 

Allied Chemical & Dye, generally a 
highly esteemed corporation, has main- 
tained that it has not violated the list- 
ing agreement made in 1930, when the 
corporation sought to list shares for 
the stock dividend. This agreement is 
generally conceded to be below the 
standard in use at the time, although it 
was accepted by Exchange authorities. 


Denial 


The corporation denies that its se- 
curity item is “misleading,” pointing 
out that the views of the Exchange on 
accounting procedure applicable to se- 
curities “are evidently not shared by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Fed- 





eral Reserve Board, ... and a number 
of representative corporations the se- 
curities of which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, as indicated by 
recent published balance sheets of na- 
tional and State banks and other cor- 
porations.” 

On May 3, officials of Allied Chemical 
were given an opportunity to appear 
before the governing board of the Ex- 
change or to submit a statement. 


Powerful 


Allied Chemical is one of the “in- 
dustrial aristocrats” of America, a 
powerful corporation. Beyond public- 
ity, the Exchange has only one weapon 
at its disposal—removal of the corpora- 
tion’s stock issues from its list. 

Richard Whitney, president of the 
Exchange, has stated the policy for 
such cases: 

“Stockholders will be given an ade- 
quate opportunity to ‘compel the man- 
agement to change the objectionable 
practice before the stock is stricken 
from the list, and if a proper change is 
promptly made, the security may re- 
main upon the Exchange.” 

Whatever the outcome, the deter- 
mined stand of the Exchange in this 
controversy marks an advanced step 
in the protection of stockholders. It 
is in line with its recent policy in de- 
manding independent audits, and with 
the general trend of depression ac- 
counting, which has become more and 
more revealing to stockholders. 


“DOHERTY: Federal Inquiry 


Discloses His Huge Profits 


Less than three years after Thomas 
Edison perfected the incandescent lamp, 
Henry L. Doherty went to work at the 
age of 12 as office boy in a gas company 
in Columbus, Ohio, backed only by his 
public school education. This was in 
1882. 

Last week the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was informed that Henry L. 
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Roland Redmond, Stock Exchange Counsel, and Richard Whitney, President 
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Doherty réalized a $17,748,032 profit in 
March, 1929 by the sale of 200,000 
shares of Cities Service Company com- 
mon stock to a security affiliate. 


Control 


Almost simultaneously his voting 
control was increased by the creation 
of a new class of stock. Each of the 
1,000,000 new shares carried one vote. 
H. L. Doherty and Company, of which 
he was “sole proprietor,” bought them 
at the par of $1. 

In presenting this testimony to the 
Commission, Dr. Thomas W. Mitchell, 
examiner-economist, said that company 
representatives assigned as reason for 
the sale of the 200,000 shares at the 
then high market prices that Doherty 
needed the proceeds to pay off “a large 
accumulation of personal debts and to 
provide ready cash with which to pay 
inheritance taxes” in event of his death. 


Building 


While Edison’s invention was revolu- 
tionizing the entire artificial lighting 
system of the world, Henry L. Doherty 
was building a vast empire in electric 
light and power, natural gas, and petro- 
leum. The $1,000,000,000 Cities Service 
system, over which he exercises a czar- 
like control, has more than 150 subsid- 
iaries operating in 39 states, in Canada, 
and in foreign countries. 

Resembling in appearance a distin- 
guished foreigner, with neat white mus- 
tache and his closely clipped white 
beard, the utility magnate is in enthu- 
siasm and temperament an American, 
and he doesn’t hesitate to become a 
bitter opponent when aroused. 

For some months in 1932 The Kansas 
City Star conducted an editorial cam- 
paign for lower gas rates in Missouri 
and Kansas, with much of the criticism 
directed at the Doherty companies. Mr. 
Doherty did not like this criticism at 
all. He and his companies soon filed 
suits aggregating $42,000,000 for al- 
leged libel and conspiracy. 


Charges 


One suit was based on a charge at- 
tributed to The Star that Mr. Doherty 
personally profited from fees charged 
subsidiary companies for managerial 
services. Another petition stated that 
The Star in an editorial compared Doh- 
erty by inference with Captain Kidd, 
the pirate. 

But court action takes time, so Doh- 
erty bought a half-interest in The Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post, in order to carry 
on direct editorial combat with his foe. 

With a lavishment that amazed the 
public and shocked Senator Norris, he 
gave his stepdaughter a ball at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington during 
the Christmas holidays of 1931. Special 
trains brought guests from New York. 
_ On the following day Senator Norris 
remarked: 

“A man scattering his money around 
ruthlessly. . . I can’t help thinking that 
this is exactly the same situation as 
existed prior to the French Revolution.” 
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WIDE WORLD 


Mr. Doherty Spoke Over a Moonbeam 


But Mr. Doherty had his own ideas 
about curing the depression. He later 
complained of an economy “fetish” that 
would defeat its own purpose, and he 
criticized American business leaders for 
having failed to admit the approach of 
bad economic conditions. 

“Had we admitted those problems 
and dragged them out into the open, 
when they were first apparent, we 
should not have been in such straits to- 
day,” he said bluntly at a convention 
of the American Gas Association. 


Moonbeam 


Exercising a whim when he returned 
in 1932 after a long illness to open his 
new office building in New York City, 
Mr. Doherty arranged to have a moon- 
beam carry human speech for the first 
time, and to switch on the floodlights 
on top of the world’s third highest 
building. 

With the help of scientists, who fo- 
cused a vibrating mirror on the moon, 
Mr. Doherty’s voice vibrated the moon- 
beam, which in turn started his speech 
over a nationwide radio hook-up. 

In a speech that night, which may 
have been premonitory, he said: 

“It is a remarkable thing that those 
who advocate unsound currency are the 
very ones who are most injured by it. 

“I do without hesitation say that 
above all things we should do nothing 
ourselves that will depreciate our cur- 
rency.” 


FINANCE NOTES: Gold Must 


Be Turned In, Warns Woodin 


® HOARDING. Secretary Woodin, who 
from his sick-bed denied somewhat 
whimsically last week that he intended 
to resign, issued a final warning to 
gold hoarders to turn in their holdings, 
totaling about $600,000,000, before 
May 1 or suffer the consequences. 
Although currency is given in return 
for the gold, several Senators con- 
demned the government’s action, 
among them Senator Borah (see page 
3) and Senator Glass, who, in his 
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Speech against inflation (see page 6) 
declared: 
making statutory criminals of Citizens 

- We have gone beyond the cruel 
extremities of the French. . .” 


© BUSINESS. Inflation prospectg ¢. 
incide with reports from all Sections 
of the country that business is decided. 
ly improving. Most business indexes 
have shown a steady rise from their 
bank-holiday lows, and now are neg 
their January levels. The gain in elec. 
tric power output, one of the most gep. 
sitive index fingers on the business 
pulse, has been particularly sharp. 

Partly a result of business gains ani 
inflation talk, wholesale commodity 
prices, as indexed by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, scored last week one of the 
largest advances on record. Stock 
prices also rollicked upward. 


@® AIRLINE. General Motors Corpo- 
ration, which last week reported the 
best quarterly earnings in a year, has 
become the dominating factor in the 
nation’s second largest system of air 
transport. Stockholders of its subsid- 
ary, General Aviation Corporation, and 
of North American Aviation, Inc, 
through which the deal was accom- 
plished, approved. Thereby Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, Inc., the “Lind- 
bergh Line,” and affiliated airways 
come under the famous G. M. aegis. 


@® WHEAT. The government finally 
got out of the wheat business last 
week. Chairman Morgenthau of the 
Farm Credit administration said that 
the last of the wheat futures held by 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
had been sold. The cash wheat had 
been disposed of previously. Tentative 
figures indicated that the adventure in 
stabilization resulted in a loss of $1%,- 
000,000 in three years. 


@ BONDS. Litigation impends as rep- 

resentatives in the United States are 
advising foreign holders of gold dollar 
bonds to request payment in gold of 
interest due last Monday. The gold 
cannot be obtained, but, now that the 
dollar is selling at a discount in foreign 
exchange markets, holders hope to rt 
ceive at least a sufficient amount of 
dollars to offset the discount. 


@ SHIPPING: Whistles shrieked wel 
come to the United States Line’s new 
steamship, the Washington, largest and 
fastest American-built liner, when she 
steamed slowly into New York Harbor 
last Sunday for delivery to her owners 

Her delivery ends for the time beilg 
construction of big ships in this cour 
try, for none is under construction and 
no orders have been placed. She wil 
begin her Transatlantic service late 
this month on the Hamburg run ¥# 
Ireland and English Channel ports 
In command will be Capt. Georg 
Fried, hero of many stormy 0c 
rescues, who fainted once on shor 
while -receiving a medal for bravery 


“There is no necessity tor 
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ASTRONOMY: Scientists 


Foresee Planetary Crashes 





If one looks in the southern sky on 
aclear night the constellation Dorado 
or Swordfish can be traced dimly. 
Byentually, if what scientists were told 
at the meeting of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in Washington last week 
is true, our Earth will smash into this 


— meeting of Earth’s neighbors and 
Swordfish will be much like the meet- 
ing in mid-air of two bunches of bird 
shot from two shotgun shells. The sun, 
ringleader of our solar system, is rush- 
ing toward the group at the rate of 130 
miles per second. Lagging slightly be- 
hind it, and cutting a spiral path 
through the ether, comes Earth. 


Picture 


This was only a small part of the 
picture painted by astronomers. Dr. 
Ross Gunn, able astronomer of the 
United States Naval Observatory, with 
heavy brush strokes blocked in the out- 
lines, not of a small section of the uni- 
verse, but of the whole. 

The Gunn universe was once one big 
chunk of whirling, hot gas. This, he 
figures, was 5,000,000,000 years ago. 
As time went on, and the ball whirled 
faster and faster, pieces (suns, moons, 
stars) broke off and flew out into space. 


Cooling 


These took shape but still remained 
hotter on the side that was next to the 
mother piece. The process of becoming 
uniformly cool is still going on. 

Stoutly backing the theory of the 
“exploding universe,” which is gaining 
in favor, he told of the law he believed 
to govern it. Taking an imaginary 
point in the center of the universe, he 
believes all other bodies are moving out 
into space from this. 

The farther they are away from the 
center, the faster they move. His rate 
of recession increases 100 miles per 
second for every million light years. 
His calculation checked perfectly with 
other astronomers’ findings. They found 
Salaxies 150,000,000 light years away, 
Which were moving at the rate of 15,- 
000 miles per second. 
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CHEMISTRY: Merck “Makes 
It Grow” With New Laboratory 


People rushing by Rahway, N. J., on 
Washington or New York-bound Penn- 
fylvania express trains have seen tall 
Mokestacks with Merck & Co. let- 

on them. Clustered around the 
bases of the big stacks they have seen 
ares of buildings, more acres of slant- 
Wefed sheds which looked from the 
eding train like a giant saw-blade. 
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Last week, if their eyes had been 
sharp enough, they might have detected 
the new building—the fifty-first—a 
squat, red-brick, Colonial structure. 
This was Merck’s new research labora- 
tory, where twenty-five men and women 
last week began a hunt, in their retorts 
and test tubes, for valuable new drugs 
and improved old ones to ease the ail- 
ments that have beset man. 


Research 


In one section workers will do pure 
research. Another is devoted to The 
Merck Institute for Therapeutic Re- 
search. In both of these they will at- 
tempt to find new pills, powders and 
serums. 

The third section, that for applied re- 
search, is devoted to finding methods of 
using up present by-products and 
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George W. Merck and Sir Henry Dale 


cheaper means of making medicines 
for which there is a steady demand. 

To open the new laboratory auspi- 
ciously, Merck asked Sir Henry H. 
Dale to come from England. It was 
fitting that he should have been asked, 
for he is one of the foremost investi- 
gators in the world into the medical 
aspects of physiology. Then they asked 
Surgeon Gen. Hugh S. Cumming to 
come from Washington, Lammot Du- 
Pont from Wilmington, and Gov. Harry 
Moore from Trenton. All but the last 
arrived for the speech-making, inspec- 
tion tour, and dedication ceremonies. 

Why should such men drop their work 
to help a drug manufacturer open a 
new building? Who, indeed, is Merck? 
These questions occurred to many. But 
an answer to the second question will 
answer both. 

To the average man, Merck means 
Zinc Stearate, Milk Sugar Merck, and 
Creolin, the disinfectant. As a matter 
of fact, these three form a relatively 
insignificant segment of the Merck 
manufacturing structure. 
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The reason for this is that the realm 
of Merck is not the show cases of drug 
stores. It is behind the partition in the 
rear of the store—the prescription de- 
partment. 


Drugs 


It is here that their 3,000-odd prod- 
ucts are found and the 265-year-old 
name means something. To fill these 
shelves with multi-colored powders, 
noxious smelling ointments, violent 
heart stimulants, Merck is one of the 
largest importers and processors of 
drugs in the world. 

When Jacob Merck, a drug clerk, fi- 
nally saved enough money to buy Engel- 
apotheke (Pharmacy at the Sign of the 
Angel) in Darmstadt, Germany, Louis 
XIV ruled France, and Charles II Eng- 
land. Aware of it or not, he was found- 
ing a house destined to occupy a place 
of ever-increasing importance in the 
world of medicine. 

Since that time the house of Merck 
has been handed down from father to 
son with the injunction: “Make it 
grow.” In 1891, when George Merck 
came to this country, he had no idea of 
starting a manufacturing branch in the 
United States. He came only to work 
in the branch of his family’s company 
in New York. 


Youngest 


A youngest son, there was little 
chance that he would succeed to the 
Merck throne in Darmstadt, so he de- 
veloped ideas of his own. They finally 


_ crystallized when he rented a building 


in New York and started making, in 
America, the same line of drugs that 
had made his family wealthy and pow- 
erful in Germany. 

In order to found an American dy- 
nasty as powerful as old Jacob Merck 
had started in Germany in 1668, he 
broke all bonds that bound him to the 
parent company. 

His plans toward a chemical empire 
of his own moved forward surely and 
slowly. When he realized that his plant 
was going to grow and spread out 
over more expensive New York real 
estate, he moved it to Rahway, N. J. 
Nearby in Llewellyn Park, West Or- 
ange, he built himself a large home 
near Thomas Edison. It was here that 
he reared his four daughters and his 
son, George W., in whose hands he 
would leave his business. 


Nipped 

In 1911, tall (6’ 4”) George W. went 
to Harvard. He planned to take three 
years’ work there and then to finish his 
education in chemistry in German uni- 
versities. But the war nipped this lat- 
ter plan, so, in 1914, he went to work 
at Rahway. 

By the time his father died, seven 
years ago, he knew the business thor- 
oughly. The following year he “made 
the business grow” by merging with 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Over the merged 
properties, with assets of nearly $8,000, 
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Doherty réalized a $17,748,032 profit in 
March, 1929 by the sale of 200,000 
shares of Cities Service Company com- 
mon stock to a security affiliate. 


Control 


Almost simultaneously his voting 
control was increased by the creation 
of a new class of stock. Each of the 
1,000,000 new shares carried one vote. 
H. L. Doherty and Company, of which 
he was “sole proprietor,” bought them 
at the par of $1. 

In presenting this testimony to the 
Commission, Dr. Thomas W. Mitchell, 
examiner-economist, said that company 
representatives assigned as reason for 
the sale of the 200,000 shares at the 
then high market prices that Doherty 
needed the proceeds to pay off “a large 
accumulation of personal debts and to 
provide ready cash with which to pay 
inheritance taxes” in event of his death. 


Building 


While Edison’s invention was revolu- 
tionizing the entire artificial lighting 
system of the world, Henry L. Doherty 
was building a vast empire in electric 
light and power, natural gas, and petro- 
leum. The $1,000,000,000 Cities Service 
system, over which he exercises a czar- 
like control, has more than 150 subsid- 
iaries operating in 39 states, in Canada, 
and in foreign countries. 

Resembling in appearance a distin- 
guished foreigner, with neat white mus- 
tache and his closely clipped white 
beard, the utility magnate is in enthu- 
siasm and temperament an American, 
and he doesn’t hesitate to become a 
bitter opponent when aroused. 

For some months in 1932 The Kansas 
City Star conducted an editorial cam- 
paign for lower gas rates in Missouri 
and Kansas, with much of the criticism 
directed at the Doherty companies. Mr. 
Doherty did not like this criticism at 
all. He and his companies soon filed 
suits aggregating $42,000,000 for. al- 
leged libel and conspiracy. 


Charges 


One suit was based on a charge at- 
tributed to The Star that Mr. Doherty 
personally profited from fees charged 
subsidiary companies for managerial 
services. Another petition stated that 
The Star in an editorial compared Doh- 
erty by inference with Captain Kidd, 
the pirate. 

But court action takes time, so Doh- 
erty bought a half-interest in The Kan- 
sas City Journal-Post, in order to carry 
on direct editorial combat with his foe. 

With a lavishment that amazed the 
public and shocked Senator Norris, he 
gave his stepdaughter a ball at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington during 
the Christmas holidays of 1931. Special 
trains brought guests from New York. 

On the following day Senator Norris 
remarked: 

“A man scattering his money around 
ruthlessly. .. I can’t help thinking that 
this is exactly the same situation as 
existed prior to the French Revolution.” 
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WIDE WORLD 


Mr. Doherty Spoke Over a Moonbeam 


But Mr. Doherty had his own ideas 
about curing the depression. He later 
complained of an economy “fetish” that 
would defeat its own purpose, and he 
criticized American business leaders for 
having failed to admit the approach of 
bad economic conditions. 

“Had we admitted those problems 
and dragged them out into the open, 
when they were first apparent, we 
should not have been in such straits to- 
day,” he said bluntly at a convention 
of the American Gas Association. 


Moonbeam 


Exercising a whim when he returned 
in 1932 after a long illness to open his 
new office building in New York City, 
Mr. Doherty arranged to have a moon- 
beam carry human speech for the first 
time, and to switch on the floodlights 
on top of the world’s third highest 
building. 

With the help of scientists, who fo- 
cused a vibrating mirror on the moon, 
Mr. Doherty’s voice vibrated the moon- 
beam, which in turn started his speech 
over a nationwide radio hook-up. 

In a speech that night, which may 
have been premonitory, he said: 

“It is a remarkable thing that those 
who advocate unsound currency are the 
very ones who are most injured by it. 

“I do without hesitation say that 
above all things we should do nothing 
ourselves that will depreciate our cur- 
rency.” 


FINANCE NOTES: Gold Must 


Be Turned In, Warns Woodin 


® HOARDING. Secretary Woodin, who 
from his sick-bed denied somewhat 
whimsically last week that he intended 
to resign, issued a final warning to 
gold hoarders to turn in their holdings, 
totaling about $600,000,000, before 
May 1 or suffer the consequences. 
Although currency is given in return 
for the gold, several Senators con- 
demned the government’s action, 
among them Senator Borah (see page 
3) and Senator Glass, who, in his 
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Speech against inflation (see page 6) 
declared: “There is no necessity {o 
making statutory criminals of Citizens, 
We have gone beyond the cruel 
extremities of the French. . .” 









© BUSINESS. Inflation prospects oo. 
incide with reports from all sections 
of the country that business is decide. 
ly improving. Most business indexes 
have shown a steady rise from their 
bank-holiday lows, and now are neg 
their January levels. The gain in elec. 
tric power output, one of the most gen. 
sitive index fingers on the business 
pulse, has been particularly sharp, 

Partly a result of business gains ani 
inflation talk, wholesale comm 
prices, as indexed by Prof. Irving 
Fisher, scored last week one of the 
largest advances on record. Stock 
prices also rollicked upward. 


@ AIRLINE. General Motors Corpo- 
ration, which last week reported the 
best quarterly earnings in a year, has 
become the dominating factor in the 
nation’s second largest system of air 
transport. Stockholders of its subsidi- 
ary, General Aviation Corporation, and 
of North American Aviation, Inc, 
through which the deal was accon- 
plished, approved. Thereby Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, Inc., the “Lind. 
bergh Line,” and affiliated airways 
come under the famous G. M. aegis 





@® WHEAT. The government finally 
got out of the wheat business last 
week. Chairman Morgenthau. of the 
Farm Credit administration said that 
the last of the wheat futures held by 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
had been sold. The cash wheat had 
been disposed of previously. Tentative 
figures indicated that the adventure in 
stabilization resulted in a loss of $18, 
000,000 in three years. 


® BONDS. Litigation impends as rep- 

resentatives in the United States ar 
advising foreign holders of gold dollar 
bonds to request payment in gold of 
interest due last Monday. The gold 
cannot be obtained, but, now that the 
dollar is selling at a discount in foreign 
exchange markets, holders hope to re 
ceive at least a sufficient amount of 
dollars to offset the discount. 


@ SHIPPING: Whistles shrieked wel | 
come to the United States Line’s new 
steamship, the Washington, largest and 
fastest American-built liner, when sht 
steamed slowly into New York Harbor 
last Sunday for delivery to her owners. 
Her delivery ends for the time being 
construction of big ships in this cour 
try, for none is under construction and 
no orders have been placed. She wil 
begin her Transatlantic service later 
this month on the Hamburg run V# 
Ireland and English Channel 
In command will be Capt. Georg 
Fried, hero of many stormy oceal 
rescues, who fainted once on 
while receiving a medal for bravely 
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ASTRONOMY : Scientists 


Foresee Planetary Crashes 


If one looks in the southern sky on 
a clear night the constellation Dorado 
or Swordfish can be traced dimly. 
Eventually, if what scientists were told 
at the meeting of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences in Washington last week 
is true, our Earth will smash into this 
group. 

The meeting of Earth’s neighbors and 
Swordfish will be much like the meet- 
ing in mid-air of two bunches of bird 
shot from two shotgun shells. The sun, 
ringleader of our solar system, is rush- 
ing toward the group at the rate of 130 
miles per second. Lagging slightly be- 
hind it, and cutting a spiral path 
through the ether, comes Earth. 


Picture 


This was only a small part of the 
picture painted by astronomers. Dr. 
Ross Gunn, able astronomer of the 
United States Naval Observatory, with 
heavy brush strokes blocked in the out- 
lines, not of a small section of the uni- 
verse, but of the whole. 

The Gunn universe was once one big 
chunk of whirling, hot gas. This, he 
figures, was 5,000,000,000 years ago. 
As time went on, and the ball whirled 
faster and faster, pieces (suns, moons, 
stars) broke off and flew out into space. 
Cooling 

These took shape but still remained 
hotter on the side that was next to the 
mother piece. The process of becoming 
uniformly cool is still going on. 

Stoutly backing the theory of the 
“exploding universe,” which is gaining 
in favor, he told of the law he believed 
to govern it. Taking an imaginary 
point in the center of the universe, he 
believes all other bodies are moving out 
into space from this. 

The farther they are away from the 
center, the faster they move. His rate 
of recession increases 100 miles per 
second for every million light years. 
His calculation checked perfectly with 
other astronomers’ findings. They found 
galaxies 150,000,000 light years away, 
which were moving at the rate of 15,- 
006 miles per second. 


CHEMISTRY: Merck “Makes 
It Grow” With New Laboratory 


People rushing by Rahway, N. J., on 
Washington or New York-bound Penn- 
Sylvania express trains have seen tall 
smokestacks with Merck & Co. let- 
tered on them. Clustered around the 
bases of the big stacks they have seen 
acres of buildings, more acres of slant- 


Teofed sheds which looked from the 


Speeding train like a giant saw-blade. 


Last week, if their eyes had been 
sharp enough, they might have detected 
the new building—the fifty-first—a 
squat, red-brick, Colonial structure. 
This was Merck’s new research labora- 
tory, where twenty-five men and women 
last week began a hunt, in their retorts 
and test tubes, for valuable new drugs 
and improved old ones to ease the ail- 
ments that have beset man. 


Research 


In one section workers will do pure 
research. Another is devoted to The 
Merck Institute for Therapeutic Re- 
search. In both of these they will at- 
tempt to find new pills, powders and 
serums. 

The third section, that for applied re- 
search, is devoted to finding methods of 
using up present by-products and 
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George W. Merck and Sir Henry Dale 


cheaper means of making medicines 
for which there is a steady demand. 

To open the new laboratory auspi- 
ciously, Merck asked Sir Henry H. 
Dale to come from England. It was 
fitting that he should have been asked, 
for he is one of the foremost investi- 
gators in the world into the medical 
aspects of physiology. Then they asked 
Surgeon Gen. Hugh S. Cumming to 
come from Washington, Lammot Du- 
Pont from Wilmington, and Gov. Harry 
Moore from Trenton. All but the last 
arrived for the speech-making, inspec- 
tion tour, and dedication ceremonies. 

Why should such men drop their work 
to help a drug manufacturer open a 
new building? Who, indeed, is Merck? 
These questions occurred to many. But 
an answer to the second question will 
answer both. 

To the average man, Merck means 
Zinc Stearate, Milk Sugar Merck, and 
Creolin, the disinfectant. As a matter 
of fact, these three form a relatively 
insignificant segment of the Merck 
manufacturing structure. 
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The reason for this is that the realm 
of Merck is not the show cases of drug 
stores. It is behind the partition in the 
rear of the store—the prescription de- 
partment. 


Drugs 


It is here that their 3,000-odd prod- 
ucts are found and the 265-year-old 
name means something. To fill these 
shelves with multi-colored powders, 
noxious smelling ointments, violent 
heart stimulants, Merck is one of the 
largest importers and processors of 
drugs in the world. 

When Jacob Merck, a drug clerk, fi- 
nally saved enough money to buy Engel- 
apotheke (Pharmacy at the Sign of the 
Angel) in Darmstadt, Germany, Louis 
XIV ruled France, and Charles II Eng- 
land. Aware of it or not, he was found- 
ing a house destined to occupy a place 
of ever-increasing importance in the 
world of medicine. 

Since that time the house of Merck 
has been handed down from father to 
son with the injunction: “Make it 
grow.” In 1891, when George Merck 
came to this country, he had no idea of 
starting a manufacturing branch in the 
United States. He came only to work 
in the branch of his family’s company 
in New York. 


Youngest 


A youngest son, there was little 
chance that he would succeed to the 
Merck throne in Darmstadt, so he de- 
veloped ideas of his own. They finally 
crystallized when he rented a building 
in New York and started making, in 
America, the same line of drugs that 
had made his family wealthy and pow- 
erful in Germany. 

In order to found an American dy- 
nasty as powerful as old Jacob Merck 
had started in Germany in 1668, he 
broke all bonds that bound him to the 
parent company. 

His plans toward a chemical empire 
of his own moved forward surely and 
slowly. When he realized that his plant 
was going to grow and spread out 
over more expensive New York real 
estate, he moved it to Rahway, N. J. 
Nearby in Llewellyn Park, West Or- 
ange, he built himself a large home 
near Thomas Edison. It was here that 
he reared his four daughters and his 
son, George W., in whose hands he 
would leave his business. 


Nipped 

In 1911, tall (6’ 4”) George W. went 
to Harvard. He planned to take three 
years’ work there and then to finish his 
education in chemistry in German uni- 
versities. But the war nipped this lat- 
ter plan, so, in 1914, he went to work 
at Rahway. 

By the time his father died, seven 
years ago, he knew the business thor- 
oughly. The following year he “made 
the business grow” by merging with 
Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Over the merged 
properties, with assets of nearly $8,000, 
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000, George W. Merck presides as presi- 
dent. 

One of the youngest men in the coun- 
try to hold such a responsible position, 
he works a hard, long day. His model 
78-acre farm at East Orange gives him 
what other rich men get from fishing, 
hunting and golfing. 


Honors 


Shy, self-effacing, but very sure of 
himself, George W. Merck is little 
known outside of his industry. He was 
selected by the American delegation to 
the narcotics conference in Geneva two 
years ago as the most able unofficial 
adviser they could find. 

The chemical industry recognizes in 
him one of its most competent young 
members and accepts his word as final 
in many technical matters. 

He has ample assurance that the 
Merck name in America shall not die 
with him. He has six children to pre- 
vent this. 
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PUBLISHERS: Would Curb 
Radio In News Field 


When the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association met for their forty- 
seventh annual session in New York 
last week they finished the fight against 
radio which had been started at the 
Associated Press convention. 

The bone that they had to pick with 
radio was, of course, that radio had 
been giving news broadcasts which cut 
heavily into newspaper circulation. So 
long as advertising revenue was large 
and profits heavy the publishers were 
not greatly concerned. In 1928, when 
the first voices were raised against ra- 
dio, most publishers laughed. 


Shrinkage 


But during the depression years they 
have watched radio get better and bet- 
ter pickings while newspapers got less 
and less. They saw newspaper adver- 
tising shrink from $510,000,000 in 1930 
to $345,000,000 last year, while radio 
was climbing from $27,000,000 to $39,- 
000,000. 

Individual publishers were aroused 
when radio broadcasts robbed them of 
“extra” sales during such outstanding 
events as the late election, the finding 
of the Lindbergh baby, and the recent 
California earthquake. 

Roy Howard, the dapper little chair- 
man of the big Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, thought the newspapers 
had been stupid about news broadcasts. 
He told how his Rocky Mountain News 
in Denver had broadcast, through its 
own station, all the news that was to 
be in its morning edition. Provoked, he 
said: “If news is to be given out before 
I can deliver it, I’m interested ... I’m 
interested in protecting my rights.” 
To protect Howard’s and other pub- 


lishers’ “rights” the A. N. P. A. adopted 
a resolution with teeth in it. Some of 
them: 

@ Radio programs to be published only 
at regular advertising rates. 

@ Newspapers should editorially urge 
Congress to place the same lottery re- 
strictions on radio that are on news- 
papers. 

@ Since newspapers have recognized 
property rights in the news they have 
paid to collect, it should not be pilfered 
by radio chains. If it continues to be 
taken without permission, litigation 
will follow. 

This resolution, coupled with the rules 
governing broadcasts which the Asso- 
ciated Press board of governors is 
working on, should bring the long dor- 
mant fight into the open. 

It is not likely that radio stations 
will give up one of their choicest fea- 
tures without a fight. Some suggested 
that they might build a news gathering 
organization of their own. 

Another idea was broached at the 
association meeting. It was casually 
mentioned that the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, government owned, pays 
$125,000 a year to press associations for 
news. If radio chains were willing to 
pay ... but that question won’t, in all 
probability, be settled without a year 
of bickering. 

With this sore point disposed of pub- 

lishers turned to other things: 
® They heard how the national adver- 
tising dollar was divided last year as 
follows: newspapers, 46.4 cents; radio 
chain broadcasts, 11.3 cents; magazines, 
33.3 cents; outdoor, 7.8 cents; car cards, 
1.2 cents. 
@ Passed a resolution against the five- 
day week sought by printers. Also they 
made it known that they would try to 
escape the restrictions of the proposed 
30-hour week law. 


WASHINGTON POST: Its 
Fate Rests in Hope Diamond 


The Washington Post and the Mc- 
Leans, Edward B., and Evalyn Walsh, 
pop in and out of the press with the 
same persistent regularity that Riga 
reports Stalin dead and Gloucester re- 
ports a sea serpent. 

The squabbles of the McLeans have 
ranged from divorce actions to fights 
for ownership of The Washington Post 
and charges of misconduct. 


Spectacular 


Inheritors of a large estate left by 
the late John R. McLean, the spectacu- 
lar McLeans have had their ups and 
downs. Lately the downs have pre- 
vailed. In 1919 their infant son, Vinson, 
the most closely guarded child in the 
world, pulled away from his maid and 
rushed before an automobile. He was 
killed. 

“Ned” McLean has been repeatedly 
sued by such smart hostelries as the 
Ritz in Atlantic City, and the elegant 





George V in Paris, for bills 

high in the thousands. Recently he pe. 
titioned from Canada that he was deg. 
titute and wanted $900,000 advanced 
from his father’s estate. 


Jewels 


Some of the McLean ups have in- 
cluded “‘Ned’s” desire to learn golf a 
dozen years ago. He built a private 
golf course and hired none less than 
Leo Diegel as a private tutor. The fa- 
mous McLean jewel collection, gathered 
piece by piece, would rival that of many 
a lesser Indian prince. 

It was the jewels that last week 
brought the McLeans back into the 
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Mrs. McLean Wearing Hope Diamond 


press. The newest word came when 
Evalyn McLean told the world that, if a 
broker with $250,000 could be found, 
she was willing to pawn her bridal gift 
from her husband—the famous 44% 
carat Hope diamond. 

Along with this jewel, which is as 
big as a baby’s fist, were to go her fa- 
mous collection of rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, and a diamond studded snuff- 
box, once the property of a Sultan of 
Turkey. . 


Marriage 


The reason that this precious collec- 
tion of gee-gaws is being sold: Mrs. 
McLean wants to wrest complete con- 
trol of The Washington Post from her 
estranged husband who, though undi- 
vorced, “married Rose Davies Van Cleve 
(sister of Marion Davies) and will do 
anything to have that marriage legally 
recognized in America.” 

The most dramatic moment in the 
old Post’s life came two years ago when 
“Ned” McLean petitioned a Washing- 
ton court for permission to sell. The 
will of his father had decreed that it 
should be held for “Ned’s” children. 

Two offers were available. One was 
from David Lawrence, publisher of The 
United States Daily. The other wa 
from William Randolph Hearst. If the 
latter could buy the Post he would be 
in complete control of the Washington 
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morning newspaper field and his papers 
would have 50% more circulation than 
all others combined. 

When it seemed likely that the Court 
would give permission for the sale, Mc- 
Lean announced that he had changed 
his mind; that he didn’t want to throw 
300 men out of employment. 


Republicans 


“More Merry Go Round” charged that 
he had been bought off by the Republi- 
can National Committee with $100,000. 
They feared the prospect of a complete- 
ly hostile morning press run by Hearst, 
a violent administration critic. 

At any rate, McLean came to his 
office for the first time in months, fired 
his managing editor, cut salaries, then 
sailed away to France to marry Rose 
Davies. 

His attempts to get both Mexican and 
Latvian divorces were stopped by in- 
junctions obtained by his wife in Wash- 
ington. Despite this he went ahead with 
his plans and surprised his wife on 
Christmas day, 1931, by sending her a 
daintily wrapped summons to appear 
in court in Riga to defend a divorce 
action. Nothing came of his troubles. 

Since then The Washington Post, 
biggest bone of contention, has gone in- 
to receivership. Mrs. McLean hopes 
tha the sale of her jewels will bail it 
out and give her a clear title to it. 




















CHICAGO: Teachers Stage 


Demonstration For Back Pay 


Thousands of unpaid Chicago school 
teachers who are either destitute or liv- 
ing on the charity of friends and rela- 
tives, kept up a series of demonstra- 
tions, some of them resulting in vio- 
lence, last week. 

After heckling Charles G. Dawes, 
ch-irman of the City National Bank, on 
Monday, to the point of profanity on 
the part of that militant character, 
they descended again on the Loop on 
Tuesday, shouting their fighting slogans 
of “Pay Your Taxes,” “We Want Our 
Money,” and serenaded alarmed bank- 
ers with derisive songs. 

The bankers then held out an olive 
branch in the shape of an invitation 
to lunch at the Union League Club, at 
which six bankers, Mr. Dawes among 
them, said they would talk things over 
with the leaders of the militant teach- 
ers. 

No teachers turned up at the ap- 
pointed time. An emissary finally ar- 
rived, as the soup cooled with the paci- 
fism of the bankers, to say that the 
teachers would not come to lunch, be- 
cause it might compromise their posi- 
tion to be seen eating with bankers. 

The object of the teachers, 14,000 of 
them and 4,000 janitors, engineers, etc., 
who have had but two pay days in fif- 
teen months, is to force payment of 
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$30,000,000 in salaries due them. City 
officials point out that a widespread tax 
strike on the part of Chicagoans has 
resulted in $200,000,000 loss in back 
taxes owed to the city, 21% of which 
would go to the Board of Education. 


Pay 


Teachers are insisting that the bank 
buy more tax-anticipation warrants and 
pay teachers’ salaries from _ these. 
Bankers are insisting that they are not 
justified in doing this, under the present 
economic stress. 
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WHITE JURIES: Justice for 


Negroes a Congressional Issue 


“You shall have the body.” 

Federal Judge James A. Lowell, gen- 
ial, humor-loving member of one of 
New England’s most distinguished fam- 
ilies, said this last week to Charles 
Houston, a young Negro lawyer, a 
graduate of Harvard. 

The judge was granting him a writ 
of habeas corpus for his client, George 
Crawford, a 34-year-old Negro wanted 
for murder in Virginia. He was also 
raising the entire issue of justice for 
the Negro in the South, brought into 
prominence by the trials of the Scotts- 
boro cases at which the point was 
raised that no Negroes were called to 
sit on the juries. ‘ 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States will have the final word on this 
matter when the case of Haywood Pat- 
terson, twice-convicted Scottsboro de- 
fendant, comes up on appeal. 

In the meantime Judge Lowell’s 
granting of the habeas corpus to Craw- 
ford came up on the floor of Congress, 
precipitated a debate shot through with 
sectionalism, and resulted in a motion 
in the House offered by Representative 
Howard W. Smith (Dem. Virginia), to 
investigate the Massachusetts jurist 
with a view to impeachment, which was 
carried by a vote of 209 to 150. 


Southerners 


The question of Judge Lowell’s that 
most stirred the Southerners was: 

“Why send this Negro back to Vir- 
ginia, when I know and everyone knows 
that the Supreme Court will say the 
trial is illegal? They say Justice is 
blind,” he added caustically, “but it is 
not as blind as a bat. It goes against 
my Yankee common sense to have a 
case go to trial and then be thrown 
out.” 

Representative Dies of Texas shouted 
that the judge “had shown a venom and 
prejudice unparalleled in the judicial 
history of this or any other country.” 
Representative Luce of Massachusetts 
shouted back that “to send a .Negro 
back to Virginia for trial would be like 
sending a Jew to Germany.” And in 
suco a heated atmosphere, with party 
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lines largely abandoned, funds were ap- 
propriated for an immediate investiga- 
tion of Judge Lowell’s action by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. 

The murder for which Virginia has 
been hunting Crawford shocked the 
aristocracy of aristocratic Loudon 
County, Va., 40 miles from Wash- 
ington. In January, 1932, Mrs. Agnes 
Boeing Ilsley was found murdered on 
her estate in Middleburg, near the 
Middleburg Hunt Club. Crawford, who 
had been a worker on the place, disap- 
peared after the murder, was indicted 
by a Loudon County jury, but was not 
arrested until January of this year, 
when he was found in Boston. 


Trap 


Then into the case came the young 
Negro lawyer, setting a trap for the 
Southern Courts. Representing the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, a group also 
interested in the Scottsboro defense, 
Houston made the following proposal: 
He would concede that Crawford was 
the suspect Virginia wanted, if in turn, 
Virginia would concede that in practice 
Negroes did not sit on juries in the 
State and that no Negro had been on 
the jury which indicted Crawford. 

The Loudon District Attorney walked 
into the trap, and now every paper be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line is linking the 
Crawford case with that of the Scotts- 
boro boys and wondering about some 
possibility of calling Negro jurors in 
future cases where the race issue is 
paramount. 

Crawford was not ordered extradited; 
he is still in jail in Boston, Judge Low- 
ell’s decision having been appealed to 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 
® In their jail in Birmingham last week 
the nine Negro youths, whose trials in 
Scottsboro, Ala., and later in Decatur 
first raised the whole subject of jury- 
service, staged a mutiny against their 
keepers. Arming themselves with 
pieces of metal torn from the plumbing 
in the room where they were caged, 
they defied the wardens to take them 
to their night cells, complained about 
brutal treatment, and were finally 
locked in their place of revolt and put 
on bread and water. 

The International Labor Defense, 
which sent Samuel Leibowitz to defend 
the youths and carry the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, issued a 
statement saying that the prisoners 
had been beaten up in the Birmingham 
jail, a statement flatly repudiated by 
the wardens. 

@ Then came a repercussion from the 
South of New York’s Central Park, 
where Heywood Broun, columnist, sud- 
denly announced from his penthouse 
looking down on the Park that he was 
through with the Socialist Party. The 
differences between Mr. Broun, whose 
writings syndicated under the heading, 
“It Seems to Me,” have turned count- 
less readers leftward, and the officials 
of the New York Socialists arose over 
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the Scottsboro case, and protested. 

New York Communists, who delight 
in baiting Mr. Broun and most of the 
Socialist leaders as well, invited the 
huge, good-natured radical to speak at 
a “United Front” meeting of protest 
against the Scottsboro decision. While 
the official Communist party is now 
making advances for unity with the 
Socialists, the latter have looked coldly 
at all such gestures. 

Julius Gerber, a former iron-worker, 
Secretary of the New York Socialists, 
wrote Comrade Broun telling him that 
he must not speak at the Scottsboro 
meeting. Comrade Broun put on his 
hat as soon as he got the letter and 
went and spoke. Then he wrote a col- 
umn saying that he was quitting the 
Socialists, hated the Communists, and 
might get up a party of his own that 
would be far more radical than any 
now in existence. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Baseball and 
Pari-Mutuel Bets Not Taxable 


@® RULED: By the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in Washington, that baseball 
pool and pari-mutuel tickets are not 
taxable under the Revenue Act of 1932. 
Although the board had once ruled that 
these tickets were taxable as part of a 
game, it reversed itself last week, 
citing bridge scores as analagous. 
Bridge scores were exempt under the 
act of 1917 which called them merely 
markers, having nothing to do with the 
game itself. 


® DENOUNCED: By the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago, a practice by banks of set- 
ting aside assets as security for pub- 
lic funds deposited with them. Term- 
ing the practice illegal and against 
public policy, the court said that all 
depositors, whether cities or independ- 
ent persons, should be treated “fairly, 
equitably, and impartially.” 

In another Chicago court, five offi- 
cials of the defunct City State Bank, 
including Seymour Stedman, its presi- 
dent, were found guilty of receiving 
deposits when they knew the bank to 
be insolvent. 


® SUBPOENAED: Count Felix von 
Luckner, war-time ocean raider and 
peace-time lecturer, to appear in the 
New York Supreme Court-in an action 
charging breach of contract for a 


proposed lecture tour. 


® SIGNED: By Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man, a bill creating a Domestic Rela- 
tions Court for New York City. Sup- 
ported by organized charity and op- 
posed by the State Department of 
Correction, the measure combines the 
Children’s and the Family Courts into 
one body. It is expected to effect a 
saving, as the two old courts were not 
busy enough to warrant separate 


.judges. 
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STAGE: Lillian Gish a Real 


Actress in “9 Pine Street” 


Something that George Jean Nathan 
has been asserting for years, but had 
not been proved, was demonstrated last 
week when “9 Pine Street” was pre- 
sented at the Longacre Theater in New 
York: Lillian Gish is an actress. 

In her previous appearances on the 





Lillian Gish Comes to the Top 


legitimate stage, there was no denying 
the fascination of her personality, but 
that personality was always the same 
and she seemed to drift through a play, 
whether it was “Uncle Vanya” or 
“Camille,” without ever becoming a 
part of it. 


Borden 


In “9 Pine Street” Miss Gish imper- 
sonates Effie Holden, a New Bedford 
young woman who murdered her father 
and stepmother in 1886. Presumably 
fear of libel suits kept the numerous 
authors, headed by John Colton of 
“Rain” repute, from calling her Lizzie 
Borden and laying the play in Fall 
River for, although several details have 
been altered, the story of “9 Pine 
Street” follows the famous Lizzie Bor- 
den case closely. 

Be that as it may, what matters now 
is that Lillian Gish gives what can only 
be described as a brilliant performance. 
In the first act as a girl in her twenties, 
she is something like the Gish of old, 
loving her mother and young sister, and 
engaged to a somewhat ineffectual 
young minister. 

But when she realizes that her 
father’s affections have been snared by 
a woman of the neighborhood, she is 
transformed into an implacable vessel 
of hatred beneath her still gentle ex- 
terior. 

Her mother dies of a heart attack 
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which might not have been fata] had 
Mrs. Riggs, the scheming neighbor, not 
spilled the last dose of digitalis that 
there was in the house. Murder ig 
what Effie later called it. 

Then when Mrs. Riggs marries her 
father and prevents Effie from get 
money rightfully hers, which she needs 
to keep her fiance out of trouble, and 
her father sides with his new wife 
Effie murders her stepmother and 
father in as taut and harrowing a scene 
as has been played in New York this 
year. 

Whipping up an alibi which many 
did not believe, but on the strength of 
which a jury acquits her, she goes 
through the ordeal of having all her 
friends, including her betrothed, desert 
her. Twenty years later, she is stil 
living in the house, although earlier 
she had professed a desire to travel 
and now has money. And she still 
sticks to her story. 


Puzzled 


Bewildered New Yorkers, to whom 
strength of character and the New 
England conscience are only empty 
phrases, wondered why. Several crit- 
ics, among others, seemed not to com- 
prehend. And this in spite of Miss 
Gish’s crystal clear portrayal of a 
woman who loved her mother, regarded 
the slaying of those who were respon- 
sible for her death as a moral duty, and 
was determined to stay in the old home 
and brave ostracism until she had con- 
vinced the neighbors. 

Some of the blame for this must be 














BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


°h.T. C.T. MT ee 
May 6. Kentucky 
Derby. COLUMBIA, 
NBC-WEAF ....... 


May 7. Count Calergi™ 
from Vienna. NBC- 


6.45 5.45 445 3.45 


EE CE aan.00b2. p64 2.15 1.15 12.15 11.25 
Columbia Symphony, 
COLUMBIA ........ 3.00 2.00 1,00 12.0 
Geo. W. Wickersham, 
COLUMBIA ........ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
John Erskine, 
Brahms concert. 
NBC+WIZ .vceccses 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. NBC-WJZ .. 11.30 10.30 9.30 8.30 


May 10, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr. COLUM- 


. ) Pa er 1.15 12.15 11.15 10.15 
Josef Lhevine, piano. 
NBC-WEAF ....... 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 
Master Singers. 
NBC-WIZ .....+.6. 11.30 10.30 9.30 8.3 


May 11. Baltimore 
Negro Orchestra and 
Chorus. NBC-WJZ . 11.30 10.30 9.30 8,30 


May 12. Secy. of La- 
bor Perkins. NBC- 
WIZ 


1.30 12.30 11.30 10.3 


Mrs, F. D. Roosevelt. 
COLUMBIA, NBC- ry) 
WEEE cas tsasccese 2.00 1.00 12,00 11. 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, a 
tain and Pacific Standard Time, one 
earlier ‘than Daylight Saving Time. 
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on the authors, whose play lags 

jin more than one place and is often 

in its action. As the step- 

mother, Roberta Beatty so overacts 

that it is a source of wonder that Effie 

or anybody else who had to do with her 
did not kill her sooner. 





SCREEN: “Hell Below,” all 
That Its Name Implies 


Inflation may succeed deflation, and 
the laws of the old economics may be 
shattered, but nothing stays the prodi- 
gality of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in sup- 
plying extravagant spectacles for the 
screen. In “Hell Below,” their latest, 
five mine-layers are blown up, air- 
planes crash, a submarine is destroyed, 
a fort exploded, and Jimmy Durante is 
nearly annihilated by a kangaroo. 

Along with all this destruction is a 
love story of sorts, mixed in with a 
generous dose of farce. 

Vivid 

But so vigorous is the direction, so 
good the acting, and so vivid the pho- 
tography of the melodramatic scenes 
aboard an American submarine, oper- 
ating in the Adriatic during the late 
war, that “Hell Below” is continuously 
fine cinematic fare. 


Complications 


Walter Huston commands the sub- 
mayine in unflinching fashion. His 
lieutenants are played by Robert 
Montgomery and Robert Young. Con- 
veniently enough for the plot, he has 
a beautiful daughter, Madge Evans, 
whose apparently hopelessly crippled 
aviator husband is in an Italian hos- 
pital in the town which is the sub- 
marine base. 

Mr. Montgomery meets Miss Evans, 
and love at first sight ensues. The 
resulting complications include Mont- 
gomery’s flaunting of discipline because 
his pal, Young, is in danger; his sub- 
sequent dismissal from the navy in 
disgrace; his decision to make Miss 
Evans hate him and go back to her 
husband when he learns that her mate 
is getting well, and his final attempt 
to regain his self respect by smuggling 
himself aboard his old submarine and 
Performing a fatal act of heroism. 

Into this complicated yarn, the 
authors have srcceeded in working 
Jimmy Durante as a ship’s cook who 
is taking a mail order course in dentist- 
ty. He is uproariously funny and, for 
once, there is not too much of him. 
Also comic on occasion, but turning 
vividly dramatic when it is thought 
that the submarine is sunk for good, 
are Eugene Palette and Sterling Hol- 
loway. 

Miss Evans is consistently appealing, 
aid the acting of the other principals 
is well over par, notably that of Walter 

The undersea pictures, taken 
in the pellucid waters of the naval base 

Pearl Harbor, most arresting. 
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You can always tell a 
Misfit before you buy 


In things you wear— you know your proper 
size. You don’t waste money on misfits. Nor 


_ do you need to waste money on a misfit 


tooth brush. A misfit brush is a big risk — 
physically—to teeth and health. Know how 
to avoid such a risk. See why before you 
buy. You simply do this: Place any tooth 
brush in the narrow hollow formed by your 
thumb and forefinger.That curve is like your 
dental arch. Tek fits it precisely. Old style 
brushes do not. Thus, Tek cleans back of 
your teeth with outside ease. Without 
crowding, it quickly scrubs your teeth that 
bulky brushes miss. And you can expect 
longer life of your Tek because its natu- 
rally BETTER BRISTLES are laboratory se- 
lected—pure, lively, undoped. See how Tek 
looks and acts after many weeks of daily use. 








Compare its staying powers with any ordina- 
ry brush. Sterilized and Cellophane-sealed, 
Tek is an unequaled value at 50c. Tek Jr. 
for children, 35e. Both are guaranteed by 








If you can’t do this with your tooth 
brush, it’s a Misfit. Tek fits every 
curve of your dental arch and 
like this back of your front teeth. 
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Carvoin Relieves 
Poison Ivy 


(has been cleared up within 48 hours) 
also 


ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 


ITCHY 
FEET 








Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 30e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. 


Dept, 25 
2906 Woolworth g- New York, N. Y. 
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Throws revealing light into 
obscure situations—helps y>u 
understand what you read. 
























RE’S a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 





for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession, Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP.., Est. 1839 
6145 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











Fill in Attach to Letterhead, and 
140-page Will be Sent you FREE 
Name 
Business 
City. State. 
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Idyllic: “Zoo in Budapest” a 
Relief From Bombastic Films 


A touch of “Liliom,” a dash of 
“Tarzan of the Apes,” and a good deal 
of unidentified sweet sentiment have 
gone into the making of “Zoo in Buda- 
pest” (Fox). 

It is so ingenuous and disarming, 
and its photography so beautiful, how- 
ever, that this film, which marks Jesse 
L. Lasky’s return to active producing, 
can be recommended to anyone who 
does not insist on seeing airplanes, 
gangsters, or dissolute high society. 


Simple 


The story of “Zoo in Budapest” could 
not well be simpler. An orphan boy, 
whose father had been an attendant in 
the zoo, has been raised among the 
animals by Dr. Gruenbaum, the cura- 
tor. Although the animals are all his 
friends, the boy naturally craves hu- 
man feminine companionship. His only 
reprehensible habit is that of snatching 
fur pieces from ladies’ necks because 
he thinks animals should not be killed. 

A sweet young girl escapes from a 
harsh orphanage into the zoological 
garden at the same time that the boy 
is being hunted because of one of his 
thefts. They meet, and he promises 
to look out for her. 

Simultaneously, a child is lost. Ac- 
cidental release of the animals from 
their cages gives the young man a 
chance to rescue the child, square him- 
self with the authorities, and win the 
gratitude of the child’s father, who 
provides for him so that he can marry 
the girl. 

It is, obviously, not in the plot, but 
in its sensitive narration that the merit 
of “Zoo in Budapest” lies. Gene 
Raymond is naively virile and senti- 
mental as the Hungarian Tarzan. Lor- 
etta Young is properly wide-eyed as 
the girl and O. P. Heggie is sym- 
pathetic without being saccharine as 
the curator. 

In these days of bombastic preten- 
tiousness in the movies, a simple, idyl- 
lic film is a relief. 


‘Reunion In Vienna”’: Film 
Version as Good as the Play 


With John Barrymore and Diana 
Wynyard brilliantly and decoratively 
taking the places of the Lunts of the 
Theater Guild production, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer have filmed a version of 
“Reunion in Vienma” which calls for 
the greatest praise. 

Sidney Franklin, the astute director, 
and Ernest Vajda and Claudine West, 
the film adapters, stuck faithfully to 
Robert E. Sherwood’s nostalgic comedy 
with entirely satisfactory results. 


Plot 


Miss Wynyard is Elena, the ex-mis- 
tress of Archduke Rudolf, exile, former 
bad boy, and idol of Royalist Vienna. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





She is happily married to Dr. Krug, a 
psychoanalyst, until her serenity jg 
upset by Rudolf’s return. Eleng’s 
psychoanalyst husband takes a psycho. 
analytical view of the situation. 

She must attend a party being given 
the Archduke by the Royalists, he Says, 
and see if she is really over her affair 
with Rudolf. Reluctantly she goes. 

With all of Mr. Lunt’s gusto and an 
occasional elegance that he lacked, 
John Barrymore rants, laughs, struts, 
and makes violent love to the beaute- 
ous Elena. - Just when he thinks he has 
made his reconquest, she escapes and 
goes home. 


Uprising 


Although the police have heard he 
is in town and are looking for him lest 
a Royalist uprising occur, Rudolf fol- 
lows Elena even to her husband’s house. 
There, after starting to discuss the 
situation in calm terms, a fight almost 
occurs in which Rudolf warns Dr. Krug 
that he will not fight fair. 

Krug’s sense of humor returns, and 
he leaves to fix the police so that 
Rudolf will be able again to leave the 
country. “I will be back in the morn- 
ing,” says Krug. “As effective a bit 
of foul play as I have ever witnessed,” 
is Rudolf’s retort. 

In the morning Rudolf and Elena ap- 
pear, and witnesses of “Reunion in Vi- 
enna” may draw their own conclusions. 

Apart from Mr. Barrymore’s and 
Miss Wynyard’s performances, excel- 
lent characterizations are supplied by 
May Robson as Frau Lucher, Frank 
Morgan as Dr. Krug, and Henry Trav- 
ers, playing his Theater Guild role of 
Elena’s father-in-law. The film has 
two slight flaws: the hotel which is 
presumably Vienna’s famous Sacher’s 
is given a magnificence which that 
homely establishment lacks, and at one 
point, with a sudden attack of ultra- 
refinement, Mr. Barrymore says, 
“Whomever you are.” 





NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





LOOKING FORWARD (Metro - Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Lionel Barrymore and Lewis 
Stone in a heartening film suggesting 
that the depression may yet bring out 
the best in people. Splendidly acted. 

DIPLOMANIACS (R.K.O. Radio). For those 
who think calling the two leading char- 
acters Willy Nilly and Hercules Glub is 
funny. Of course, their real names are 
Bert Wheeler and Robert Woolsey. 

SONG OF THE EAGLE (Paramount). A 
“Cavalcade” of a brewing family. Jean 
Hersholt, Richard Arlen, and Charles 
Bickford featured. 

THE PAST OF MARY HOLMES (R.K.0. 
Radio). A filming of Rex Beach’s novel, 
“The Goose Woman,” with Helen Mat- 
Kellar, Jean Arthur, and Eric Linden. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS (Paramount) 
French language version of the famous 
novel. English subtitles. 

THE SILVER CORD (R.K.O, Radio). Laura 
Hope Crews in her original part a 
filming of Sidney Howard’s Theater Guil 
play. Irene Dunne and Eric Linden are 
also in the cast. 

NOC LISTOPADOWA (Polish). An histort” 
cal film of the Polish Revolution of 18 
No English subtitles. 

CENTRAL AIRPORT (Warner Bros). Rich- 
ard Rarthelmess, Sally Eilers, and — 
Brown in a romantic melodrama abo 
commercial flyers. 
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UNRENOVATED: Down East 
Life as It Has Been for Years 


THE EARTH TURNS. By Gladys Hasty 
sf Carroll. 339 pages, 101,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. 


Within 100 miles of Boston lies one 
of the little American societies unren- 
ovated by modern social trends—a 
part of the traditional rearguard en- 
trenched in pockets from Florida to 
north of Allagash. This tale of native 
State-of-Mainers is written by a native, 

There, families are still solid, away 
from our new-found urban chaos, and 
may be studied against established 
settings and occupations. For the 
novelist it is a manifest convenience. 
The patriarch Mark Shaw, for instance, 
had never been as far as Boston and 
saw no reason to regret it. His friends 
had: one of them had been around the 
world; a son was killed flying an air- 
plane over the far land of Connecticut; 
in town two daughters obtained jobs, 
and realized the assets of silk under- 
wear. 


Stayed 


But these lives were insignificant. 
How the Shaws who “stayed stuck” 
and squeezed a living from the earth, 
how they died and were married, what 
their children did, are the stuff of the 
story. Jen, the older daughter, who ran 
the house, understood the adamantine 
nature of one brother and the laziness 
of another, and helped the foreigners 
(a Polish family that presumed to 
neighborship), has the principal role. 

“If there’s anything I like, it’s clean- 
ing something awful dirty,” she once 
said, providing the key to her char- 
acter. She was that rara avis, a wom- 
an who could help other people without 
being hated. 


Healer 


Min, her sister-in-law, thought: 
“Maybe it’s foolish; but people wear- 
ing good clothes and laughing together, 
and women driving cars, and children 
in real bathing suits, and houses with 
piazzas and curtains at the windows 
- . » IT want all them things.” She 
decided to leave her lazy husband, 
George, to seek the promised-land, but 
Jen healed the breach so skillfully that 
no one thanked her for it. 

She herself was a part of the rustic 
eddy and did not propose to leave it 
when romance finally came her way. 

Mrs. Carroll makes her place and 
people real. Civilization at the cross- 
roads in 1932 may mean less to them 
than the price of potatoes, but as 
human beings they retain importance. 
Cows, crops of hay against the long 
white winter, loves, and misfortunes 
are accounted for in this faithful novel. 
It may not be a great contribution to 
the letters of this age, but it is read- 


able and stamped with the hall-mark 
of veracity. 


The author comes from a district 90 
miles from Boston—South Berwick, 
Maine. She was born there, lived on a 
farm, and received her schooling at 
Berwick Academy, alma mater of 
Sarah Orne Jewett, the short story 
artist of New England. Then she 
spread her wings, studied at one col- 
lege and three universities, and trans- 
planted herself with a husband to 
Massachusetts, New York, and Min- 
nesota; but once a year she returns to 
her origin. 


END OF TRILOGY: Gorki 
Finishes Story of Sick Russia 


OTHER FIRES. By Maxim Gorki. 507 
pages, 155,000 words. Appleton, New 
York. $3. 


No Summer tours or desk romances 
made Gorki the scribe of Russian rev- 
olution. He began as a rag-picker, 
grew up under the cloud of the ap- 
proaching storm, and took the prison 
degree of a rebellious intellectual. Af- 
ter the “Bloody Sunday” of 1905 he 
went abroad only to be deported from 
the United States because his traveling 
companion was not his wife. He was a 
Bolshevist twelve years before the 
world learned the name. Lately he has 
spent days beginning at six and ending 
at midnight to write his story of a 
sick society. 


Adventures 


This is part three of the life of Clim 
Samghin, lawyer, who thought the un- 
happy rebels infected with “a faith 
which he could comprehend only as 
mental derangement.” The uncom- 
fortable hero’s previous adventures 
have been told in “Bystander” and “The 
Magnet.” Here, the writer begins with 
the last gasps of the 1905 abortive rev- 
olution in Moscow, heard behind barri- 
cades to the tune of bullets, party quar- 
rels, and the groans of ominous resig- 
nation. 

When the jig was up, Clim went to 
the provinces, but he carried no social 
credo in his baggage. He found a mis- 
tress, a place to drink tea and talk, and 
an intellectual partner, Mariana. But 
her queer religion and the sight of 
sporadic assassinations without conse- 
quence did not answer his questions. 
In the end, he left his country, having 
found no clues. 

Life in those days for the “intellect- 
ual” and the poor inlooker was de- 
signed in chaos. Religion, society, sex, 
were so many riddles, before the party 
bosses legislated them out of wonder 
in 1917. So they were discussed, for 
without mountainous reserves of con- 
versation, the -Russian is a stranded 
fish. Most of the book is dialogue, as 
copious and inarticulate as the race 
itself. ; 

The author has the setting in his 
blood, and can give the feel of a multi- 
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tude pregnant with dynamite, but his 
book cannot be said to provide enter- 
tainment of a clear beacon. for the 
Western eye. Moreover, the hack 
translation is not well seasoned. 

Born Alexei Maximovitch Pyesh- 
koff, the author’s adopted surname 
means “the bitter one.” He was re- 
fused a university education because of 
his estate, but his talents drew praise 
from Tolstoy and Chekhov. The lat- 
ter persuaded him to write the plays 
which have made him famous, the most 
familiar being “The Lower Depths.” 

Gorki has lived in Capri for his 
health, but consumption did not keep 
him out of Russia during the famine, 
and after it he served in the new gov- 
ernment’s Department of Education. 

At the age of 19 he tried to shoot 
himself, but his bullet missed the heart. 


CALLING CARDS: Recalling 
Love Passages of a Full Life 


LOOKING BACK. By Norman Douglas. 415 
pages, 85,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $3.50. 


Here are fragments from the life of 
a man who never got into a rut—de- 
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livered just as the archaeologist un- 
earthed them. The musician-diplomat- 
geologist, Norman Douglas, in 1897 re- 
ceived from a lady friend the Japanese 
perfume-burner which has since stored 
all his calling cards. Recently he went 
over his collection and wrote down the 
meditations it brought forth. 

There are hundreds of names. Many 
of them bring forth only question 
marks, or the statement, “I cannot 
place him,” but others—from Frieder- 
ich Basserman-Jordan, ‘a school friend, 
who procured me some interesting em- 
erald lizards from near Deidersheim,” 
to Miss Isabel Kerwin, “wrong sur- 
name, memories of an all too brief love- 
affair”—flush the covey of associations. 


Conrad 


An Italian name reminds him of 
malaria which he had when he visited 
Joseph Conrad, and the latter wrote 
Galsworthy, “Should he die, I shall have 
to bury him, I suppose.” ‘We learn how 
Krupp of Essen died in the shadow of 
a calumny because he overpaid a 
teacher in Capri; how D. H. Lawrence 
repaid a night’s hospitality with sulky 
pages in a venomous novel; how a Rus- 
sian Bishop ate fish with his hands, 
then wiped them on his hair. 

You will see Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
on his stomach, stuck in a Roman 
drain, to be pulled out backwards. 
There are many big names in little 
places. 


Versatile 


And what manner of man was this 
Douglas, this all-around fellow who 
studied so many years, wrote fifteen 
books and with one—“South Wind”’— 
leapt into fame and landed in a class 
by himself? 

He was as cultivated as five European 
residences and the teaching of all the 
muses could make him. His life divided 
itself into twelve-year stages; he grew 
up under the veneer of a continental 
education in Karlsruhe and other 
places; the second was spent at the 
pianoforte; during the third he was a 
socially-adept diplomat. Then he be- 
came a bright dabbler in three sciences 
until the dawn of the fifth, the literary 
dodecade, which is not yet ended, 
though it has lasted seventeen years. 


Money 


During the last two of these periods 
he has suffered continually from lack 
of funds—but since the age of eighteen 
an even more pressing appetite for love 
has been assuaged to his endless satis- 
faction. He details his chiseler’s tech- 
nique with the American “Mrs. Webb” 
and other benefactors; he lost an in- 
come once because the friend of a rich 
aunt thought she had found him se- 
ducing two young ladies at once (a 
gross exaggeration); during the war 
he cheated a tailor who came with a 
generously small bill (he regrets this, 
but would do it again if he were 
h rl 
“I was at that time in the throes of 
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an all-consuming love affair,” says the 
veteran satyr, and the statement recurs 
as a refrain throughout these pages, 
A number of passages are consecrated 
to the remembered damsels who have 
been accorded the favor of his love 
(though he does not reveal their true 
names). He still possesses a cane 
given him by one mistress, with a han- 
dle carved by the grateful brother of 
another. ; 

The Who’s Who in Norman Douglas 
gives the record of no career, but an 
active life. In it are materials for an 
autobiography. But they would have 
to be weeded out, for coordination has 
not marred this bloom, any more than 
that of its progenitor. It makes a fit- 
ting gesture for the evening of his 
busy day—the rambling and disjointed, 
supremely egotistical remembrances of 
an old man who has had a fine time— 
delivered with the wine and victuals 
removed from the table, the post 
prandial bawdy anecdotes released, and 
the ladies departed. 


—— 
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INFLATION. By D. B. Woodward and M 
A. Rose. A pair of economic primer- 
writers rush out an elementary feature 
article in book form. 153 pages, 36,000 
words. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill; 
New York. $1.50. ® -" 

BEGINNING THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Joseph Ward Swain, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Critical history of our 
immediate background in social exper 
iments and war. 631 pages, 300. 
words, Index. Norton, New York. $47 


PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY GEORGE. Cy 
R. Geiger portrays an exponent of 
days when social planners operated more 
on minds than government. 581 = 
184,000 words. Macmillan, New 
$3. 

E. H. HARRIMAN. Biography of the little 
giant of Wall Street and the rare 
by H. J. Eckenrode and Pocahontas- 

242 pages, 55,000 words. Green- 
berg, New York. $2.50. 

OUR STONE PELTED PLANET. H. : 
Nininger gives us the opportunity 
meet our meteorites in a readable 
140 pages, 35,000 words. Appe 
Houghton,. Mifflin, Boston. $3. - 

FULL CIRCLE. Novel by John Collier 3 

’ England’s post-Armageddon fetal 
wherein the barbarian tribes raid nelé 
bors for their women. -291 pages, 11, 
words. Appleton, New York. 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest that you send 
the coupon: below to get 
full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month. chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication report about 
it. Nordo you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be.a member of the Club.Y ou simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 
There are many: first, book-divi- 
dehds, for every-dollar its members 
’ spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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’ else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 





instead of having to rely upon bally- 
hoo and hearsay. There are several 
other advaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 
the book-of-the-month or recom- 
mend as alternates, atleast a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you: will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 
dividends mentioned, if nothing 


by Eugene O'Neill, free. 
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